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EDITORIAL 


Evangelical Symbolism 


ROADLY speaking, evangelical Christianity has been hesitant 
and even suspicious in the matter of symbolic forms. It has 
reacted against a religion of form and has sought to establish 

a religion of spirit. It has concerned itself primarily with the proc- 
lamation of a Gospel which can be heard and has tended to decry the 
use of objects or actions which can be seen. But can spirit be en- 
tirely independent of form? And are things heard capable of mak- 
ing their full impression apart from things seen? On the face of it, 
it is unlikely that the long tradition of symbolic forms associated 
with what would generally be called “Catholic” Christianity is en- 
tirely valueless or even perverse. 

Surely the time is ripe for evangelical Christianity to approach the 
whole question of symbolism confidently and constructively, recog- 
nizing, on the one hand, the value contained in at least some of the 
forms belonging to ‘Catholic’ Christianity and seeking, on the other 
hand, to promote in a positive way appropriate patterns for the ex- 
pression of the particular insights of its own witness. Can we then 
discover any guiding lines which can be laid down to show what 
evangelical Christianity is striving for both through its inner con- 
victions and its outward expression? I shall suggest that the full 
evangelical witness is concerned with three main objectives—annun- 
ciation, appropriation, and association—and that fitting symbolic 
forms must be found to express and promote each of these aims. 


1 
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I. SymMBoLts oF ANNUNCIATION 


At the heart of all evangelical Christianity there has been the burn- 
ing conviction that good news has come from God to men and that 
this good news must be proclaimed. There may indeed be continu- 
ities and structures within the natural order so stable and impressive 
that they declare the glory of God and show forth his handiwork. 
And these structures may well find symbolic representation in church 
buildings, ritual forms, and seasonal ceremonial. But evangelical 
Christianity is convinced that there is another dimension of God’s 
creative activity to which witness must be borne. God has spoken. 
The Word has not simply formed itself within the natural order; it 
has broken into the natural order. It has not crystallized itself 
within the human consciousness as the result of long experience; it 
has come to the human consciousness often surprisingly, often start- 
lingly. It is a word of annunciation. 

Examples abound in the Old Testament where the Word of 
God comes unexpectedly, sometimes embarrassingly, to patriarch or 
prophet, making demands and offering promises beyond anything 
that could normally have been anticipated. But the supreme an- 
nunciation is described in the New Testament in a double form. 
An angelic visitor announces to a highly-favored woman that through 
the power of the Holy Spirit she will give birth to the Son of God; 
another angelic messenger announces to frightened women that the 
Son of God is risen from the dead and is alive in the world. In each 
case the news-bringer comes forth from the heavenly realm; in each 
case he declares that God is with men. Henceforward every sym- 
bolism of annunciation must in some way represent those two pri- 
mary realities. ‘The angel proclaiming Emmanuel is an appropri- 
ate foreshadowing of evangelical annunciation. 

But suggestive as such a symbol is, it needed to be transformed 
into more general and, I might almost say, more practical terms. 
The angelic witnesses of the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
are succeeded by very human witnesses in the second chapter, though 
they are men on whom the Spirit of the Risen Christ has come. In 
fact they are in themselves symbols of a coming forth from God and 
of the continuing presence of the Divine amongst men. Unless the 
first chapters of Acts are a pure fabrication of the author’s imagina- 
tion, the apparent tragedy of Calvary was succeeded in a few weeks 
by a wholly new form of annunciation. Men came forth from the 
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presence of God, empowered by the Spirit of God, and proclaimed 
the Word of God. This Word of God had a very definite form 
which corresponded to the career of the incarnate and resurrected 
Son of God. It can, therefore, be said that the second symbolic 
expression of evangelical Christianity is that of an apostolic man 
sent out from God’s presence declaring the kerygma (that God had 
visited and redeemed his people). 

Yet soon the horizon broadened, and the world which lay beyond 
the confines of Judaism came into view. Was there to be also a go- 
ing forth into the Gentile world? And if so, how was the kerygma 
to be expressed in this new environment? The greater part of 
the New Testament is taken up with the record of how these ques- 
tions were answered, and as a result a third symbol of annunciation 
emerges, the ambassador sent out into an alienated world as God’s 
representative, proclaiming the good news that God had reconciled 
the world to himself in Christ. His very going forth into such an 
environment symbolized the coming of the Son of God to an alien 
world; his proclamation of reconciliation was a new symbolic ex- 
pression of the original annunciation, “the Lord is with thee.” 
Whether then it be the angel, the apostle, or the ambassador; 
whether it be the form “Jesus is Emmanuel” or “Jesus is Messiah” 
or “Jesus is Reconciler’’—the essential symbolism is the same. The 
messenger from God proclaims the saving Word of God in the power 
of the Spirit of God. This is the symbol of annunciation, and it is 
left to every age and environment to supply the adaptive forms ap- 
propriate to any particular situation. 

The danger today is that evangelical Christianity will cling too 
tenaciously to symbolic forms which belong to a former age. ‘There 
was a time, for example, when it was appropriate to erect a preaching- 
church or hall in a particular neighborhood in the confidence that 
the anxious and uncertain would be drawn into it for the hearing of 
the Word of God. The preacher would be the symbol of one com- 
ing out from the presence of God and incarnating the Good News 
that God had indeed come near to those in need. It is only in very 
limited circles that such a symbolical complex can express the pri- 
mary annunciation today. Or again, it used to be appropriate for 
an evangelist to go forth into the market-square or open place of 
assembly, thereby symbolizing the Divine going forth into alien ter- 
ritory to speak the word of judgment and hope. But again it is rare 
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today for such an exercise to appear other than a meaningless and 
ineffective gesture. What in Wesley’s day could be a real symbol 
of annunciation may today be little more than a symbol of escape 
from the world of ordinary experience. 

The fact is that wlsereas the symbol of annunciation must express 
a coming from and speaking from a real beyond, it must at the same 
time express a coming to and speaking fo a social group through a 
form which in some measure already carries meaning. What then 
is the most typical form by which the world at large receives news 
today? Is it not through press, radio, or television, either in the 
form of report or interview? It is true that news always continues 
to circulate from person to person by informal testimony, but in 
speaking of annunciation there is inevitably the thought of some- 
thing more formal, more dramatic, more extensive in its outreach. 
And it is hard to see how such an announcement can be made today 
except through the channels which give the widest diffusion of the 
spoken and printed word. 

Yet to gain any kind of facility for announcing the good news or 
the kerygma within the worlds of television, radio, and press is dif- 
ficult in the extreme. These worlds are sometimes controlled by 
political dogmatisms, on the one hand, and by economic and com- 
mercial pressures, on the other. But unless the essential symbolism 
of Christian annunciation can find some expression through these 
channels, it will become increasingly remote from the life of the 
world today. Few problems are more urgent within evangelical 
Christianity than that of the rediscovery of a symbolism of annun- 
ciation within the context of the precise channels of communication 
which embrace and influence the whole of our modern world. 


II. SymMBoLs OF APPROPRIATION 


Annunciation, in the classic and beautiful record contained in 
the Lucan birth-narrative, is immediately followed by a word of 
appropriation: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.” Annunciation to the terror-stricken women 
at the tomb is immediately followed by an act of appropriation: 
“They departed quickly from the sepulchre, and did run to bring 
his disciples word.” ‘The news of that which is beyond human pos- 
sibilities stimulates a response which is in no way part of the ordinary 
pattern of life. ‘The response reaches out to the beyond, lays hold 
of the new possibility, and acts as if the possibility has already be- 
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come an actuality. This is the act of appropriation through faith. 

But again the unique signs accompanying the birth and the resur- 
rection of the Messiah had to be transformed into something more 
general in the continuing life of the Church. The second chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles tells how the annunciation of the kerygma 
by the Spirit-filled witnesses was followed by a spontaneous outcry: 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?”” A new form of divine ac- 
tivity inevitably called for a new kind of response. No regular con- 
ventional symbols could provide the channels for the new apprehen- 
sion of the Divine. So the reply came back “Repent and be bap- 
tized in the name of Jesus Christ.” 

Within this early Jewish context the baptismal act must have been 
very similar to the baptism of John, which had pointed to and pre- 
pared for the coming reign of God. ‘Those who took John’s message 
seriously went out to him and were baptized in the River Jordan, 
passing through the waters as a symbol of crossing over to the new 
world of the Kingdom of God, receiving the affusion of water as a 
symbol of cleansing from all the impurities which could have no 
place within the kingdom of God’s righteousness. Now that God’s 
Messianic king had been exalted to his heavenly throne, however, 
the symbol of baptism could provide a way for the true Israelite to 
pass through the waters of purification and to receive the seal of his 
new standing as a citizen of the Messianic Kingdom. It was a rela- 
tively familiar form with a new and dramatic reference. Almost 
certainly it required some verbal affirmation that the Jesus who had 
lived and died and risen again was Messiah and Lord. ‘Thus the 
act of appropriation, though already possessing a general symbolic 
significance within the Jewish tradition, was now particularized to 
give it a direct reference to the exaltation of Jesus to his Messianic 
Kingdom. 

Again, however, the horizon soon broadened, and the question of 
a meaningful act of appropriation in the areas outside the tradition- 
ally Jewish confines became urgent. Where John’s baptism was 
already known, it must have been hard to make any visible distinc- 
tion between it and Christian baptism. How could it become dra- 
matically clear that baptism symbolized a real identification with 
and allegiance to Jesus the Lord? And could it be shown openly 
that the initiate, in his appropriation of the good news, took into his 
own living experience the power of the Holy Spirit? 

First of all, the symbolic laying on of hands begins to occupy a 
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prominent place. Here again the symbol was not entirely new, for 
it had long been an accepted sign of the conferring or bestowing of 
a special blessing. In the new context of the kerygma the symbolic 
act was directly related to the sending forth of the Holy Spirit by the 
risen Christ, and the ambassadors of the good news were naturally 
regarded as possessors of a special authority to lay hands on those 
who were desirous of receiving the Spirit about whom the good news 
was in part concerned. Yet there can be no certainty that the lay- 
ing on of hands was practiced in the case of all converts; indeed, 
there are strong indications that in many cases a visible evidence of 
the Spirit working with power in the newly-baptized person did not 
Wait upon any special apostolic benediction. Further, the more 
extensive interpretation of baptism which is to be found in the New 
Testament Epistles suggests that in the wider Hellenistic world the 
Christian initiate came to understand that in and through the bap- 
tismal act alone he was separating himself completely from the old 
world of pagan associations and appropriating a wholly new status 
as a participator in the life of the risen Christ. 

That a basic pattern of appropriation can be discerned in the New 
Testament seems to me clear, though I cannot regard any precise 
symbolism as having been established beyond all possibilities of 
variation. ‘The individual who appropriates the good news comes 
out in some definitive way from his natural situation which includes 
race, religion, and manner of life, and he lays hold of the kerygmatic 
blessing which includes a saving Word and an empowering Spirit. 
The coming forth from the heavenly world of the symbol of annun- 
ciation is met by the coming out from the earthly world of the sym- 
bol (man divested of all his natural sufficiency) of appropriation. 
The Word proclaimed and the Spirit bestowed, each in symbolic 
form, are met by the dual response of faith and acceptance, again 
each in symbolic form. ‘These are the essential elements in the ac- 
tion of appropriation; it is open to every age and environment to 
clothe them in secondary forms demanded by new symbolic tradi- 
tions or developments. 

Some of the most difficult problems in Christian history have 
arisen in connection with the need of those who have been received 
into the Church in infancy through some symbolic ceremony (bap- 
tism, baptism and confirmation, dedication) to have the opportunity 
of appropriating their heritage in a symbolic way at some later stage 
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in their experience. What form is the symbol of appropriation now 
to take? Baptism cannot be repeated; the laying on of hands is 
scarcely, by itself, an adequate symbol. Is there to be some dramatic 
form of renunciation and identification, of abdication and appropri- 
ation? Much confusion might have been prevented if a new sym- 
bol of conscious appropriation had been discovered, but instead the 
various sections of Christendom have varied in their practice be- 
tween the virtual ignoring of the psychological need of an adult 
appropriation ceremony, on the one hand, and the concentration of 
all attention upon an adult baptismal confession of faith, on the 
other. 

The general result is that in evangelical Christianity the picture 
of appropriation is confused and often perplexing. While strict 
uniformity is not desirable, it would do much to strengthen the 
evangelical witness if the symbolism of appropriation could more 
adequately represent the essential elements of the whole action as 
practiced in the early days of Christianity. On the one side a dec- 
laration of the essential kerygma, including a symbolic representa- 
tion of the bestowal of the Spirit; on the other side a going forth in 
the courage of faith to appropriate the good news and to receive the 


Spirit of the risen Christ. Unless each of these elements is given a 
due emphasis, the symbolic form is not true to the wholeness of the 
Christian revelation. 


III. SymBois or ASSOCIATION 


Without denying the importance of natural and traditional struc- 
tures in determining the cohesion of social life, evangelical Chris- 
tianity has always asserted that new structures can come into being 
through the deliberate formation of new patterns of association by 
responsible individuals. In “Catholic” Christianity the weight of 
emphasis has lain upon a given unity and continuity, and these have 
been symbolized by social institutions which provide either an out- 
ward focus of unity or a visible chain of continuity. But evan- 
gelical Christianity has felt bound to ask whether these symbols 
are adequate to deal with radical changes in social conditions and 
whether they are not often too exclusive in relation to a developing 
apprehension of both nature and history. 

This does not mean that evangelical Christianity is indifferent 
to the past. In particular the essential symbolism of the early apos- 
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tolic Church must suggest the form for any later developments. 
Yet this early symbolism of association is in no way precise in its 
definition. ‘The classic description is that contained at the end of 
the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where we read that 
“they devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, 
to the breaking of bread and the prayers.” In other words the as- 
sociation of the new converts was cemented by a ministry of teach- 
ing, by a sacramental meal, and by common prayer. 

These forms were not entirely new. ‘The rabbinical school was 
a well established feature of Jewish life, as were chaburah meals and 
the regular forms of prayer. Indeed the earliest disciples may have 
continued to observe parts of the accepted Jewish ritual, though 
there must have been a new intensity and spontaneity within their 
common life. Above all there was the consciousness of living within 
the actual time-period of the days of the Messiah, and the fellowship 
grew strong and deep as the common life was directly submitted to 
his authority. ‘Teachers took the things of Christ and applied them 
to new situations, he was always the host at the breaking of bread, 
and the prayers were offered in his name. 

The intensity of common life with its vivid communal symbols 
could not be expected to remain unchanged when numbers multi- 
plied and Christians scattered over a wide area. All experience goes 
to show that intensity of feeling and concentration of purpose can 
only be generated in relatively small assemblies. It is true that ways 
have been found by which vast numbers of people can hear and see 
the same patterns of sound and sight and can enter into a common 
experience in so doing. But this experience is dominantly of a pas- 
sive kind. ‘The active interrelationship which is generated by ques- 
tion and answer in the teaching process, by eating together in the 
sacramental meal, and by praying together within the radius of a 
common concern cannot be extended indefinitely. Rather, within 
the large mass the smaller intense groups must continue to share in 
symbols of a communal kind which are in some respects different 
from those of the whole. 

Christian history has revealed a development of large scale sym- 
bolic forms: the great cathedral containing the seat of the bishop 
who holds authority within a wide area, the central eucharistic serv- 
ice which gathers up into an impressive ritual-offering the adoration 
of a great company, the liturgical prayers which have expressed the 
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devotions of many generations. Developments of this kind are not 
only legitimate, they are inevitable. But this does not invalidate or 
render unnecessary symbolic forms which can express a more con- 
centrated emotion and can be more easily adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of a particular time and place. 

There is indeed much evidence to suggest that the “‘breaking of 
bread”’ referred to in the second chapter of Acts was a simple fellow- 
ship meal containing variable elements, and that it was particularly 
related to the presence of the risen Christ with his close-knit band 
of followers. ‘This intense experience of joyous fellowship with a 
living Saviour and with one another has come to groups of Christian 
disciples again and again in history—often in times of persecution 
and crisis or in periods of new discovery and release. ‘The apostolic 
teaching has come home with new power as providing guidance for 
the common life; the breaking of bread has taken on a new meaning 
as expressing and promoting fellowship; and the prayers have been 
suffused with a new spontaneity, often showing itself in poetry and 
song rather than in the measured and balanced phrases of the more 
formal liturgy. 

Thus the typical evangelical symbols of association have been, 
first, the common participation in the apostolic teaching through 
study, discussion, and practical application (which in modern times 
has been evinced through lay participation in Bible study); then the 
fellowship meal, not necessarily confined to the liturgical observance 
of the Eucharist but finding its expression through every joyous and 
purposeful sharing of common food in the presence of the risen 
Lord; and finally the offering of group-prayers in praise and sup- 
plication and thanksgiving, in hymns and psalms and spiritual songs, 
giving thanks always for all things in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Such symbols are not rivals of the traditional, large-scale symbols of 
authoritative teaching, of solemn eucharist and liturgical prayer. 
They are rather the flexible and the dynamic expressions in every 
age of the essential symbols of association found in the Pentecostal 
Church. 


IV. THe EcuMeEnNIcAL IDEAL 


Can a Church seek :1t one and the same time to be firmly “Catho- 
lic” and truly “Evangelical”? Such an ideal is not easy to attain, 
and it has often been falsified by excessive rigorism on the one side 
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and by narrow sectarianism on the other. But the ideal is supremely 
worth striving for in this ecumenical age, and it demands expression 
in outward symbolism as well as in inward theory. On the “Catho- 
lic” side the symbolism is well-established and, if only because of 
its long acceptance and usage, is virtually assured of a continuing 
observance. On the “Evangelical” side, however, there is always 
the danger of an over-emphasis upon what is called the “spiritual” 
and a consequent carelessness about its symbolic expression. For 
whereas there is a place for the creatively new, there is no construc- 
tive value to be gained from exercises which are feverish and bizarre. 
Only that symbolism which is generally conformable to the essential 
symbolism of apostolic Christianity is worthy to be used—not the free 
outpourings of words and actions which are derived only from the 
depths of the natural group-consciousness. 

We live in a day of revolutionary change in which new patterns 
of life demand new symbolic forms. ‘The “Evangelical” made a 
great contribution in a former age by his awareness of the need for 
good translations of the symbol of annunciation, and of a mastery of 
other languages by those who went forth as ambassadors for Christ. 
Will he be equally aware of the urgent need today for adequate trans- 
positions of the symbols of appropriation and association into social 
and cultural groupings other than his own? 

F. W. DILLIsTONE 


Theology and Imagination 


and dull. Yet the subject matter of theology is the Gospel, 

the good news of God in Christ. And this Evangel is re- 
corded in the New Testament not so much in prosaic propositions 
as in angelic choruses, poetic doxologies, and verbal explosions that 
ever and again burst the bonds of grammar and syntax. A century 
ago the American preacher, Horace Bushnell, gave to one of his typi- 
cally perceptive essays the title—‘‘Our Gospel, a Gift to the Imagina- 
tion.” Unfortunately, he observed, the theologian too often forgets 
this, and hence he unwittingly distorts the Gospel out of shape. 
But if theology needs imagination—and since Bushnell’s day we 


, {HEOLOGY is always running the temptation of being dry 
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have become increasingly aware that it does—imagination as applied 
to the Gospel needs the restraint and direction of theology if it is 
not to fly off every which way. In this issue of THEOLoGy TopAy 
an imaginative approach to the Gospel and Christian faith is boldly 
taken in a series of unusually fresh and alert articles. 


The Editorial has been prepared for us by F. W. Dillistone on the 
subject of “Evangelical Symbolism.” In his lucid and direct way, 
the author raises the perplexing but basic issue of interpreting the 
Christian faith in forms and symbols growing out of the Gospel but 
meaningful for today. He speaks of “‘evangelical’’ Christianity as 
peculiarly concerned with three sets of symbolical forms, first as to 
“annunciation,” second, “‘appropriation,” and third, ‘‘association.” 
Beyond this instructive analysis, however, is the call for all the 
Churches to understand their ecumenical responsibility whether 
they be “Catholic” or “Evangelical.” ‘Toward this ideal, a study 
of symbolic presuppositions, both Biblical and ecclesiastical, will 
surely contribute much. 

Frederick W. Dillistone is a charter member of the original group 
that brought THEoLocy Topay into being, and he has remained 
over the years one of its strongest advocates and most valued con- 
tributors. As Associate Editor of our journal, we welcome him to 
our pages once again, as also for his position as Dean of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral in England and as the author of many books, the 
most recent being one on the subject of this Editorial, Christianity 
and Symbolism (1955). 


The brief reflection entitled “Light in Darkness” is a moving 
transcript of some comments made by a blind boy of twelve. While 
there are occasions, as the Bible warns us, to beware of blind lead- 
ers of the blind, in this case all those who are blinded by race preju- 
dice and the directionless tug and pull of modern life can learn from 
this blind boy, who sees more than most of us. 


Both theology and imagination are invoked by John Jansen in his 
article dealing with the Ascension. ‘This doctrine has been treated, 
he observes, with “neglect and oblivion,” and perhaps one reason is 
that both “history and myth” are here conjoined. In his able and 
instructive account, the author first reviews the Biblical background 
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and then pursues the theological implications of the doctrine. But 
in both sections it is necessary to deal with imagery and symbolism. 
This is not to question historical events but to clothe the record and 
the Church’s witness with meaning and relevance for today. 

John F. Jansen is Professor of New Testament at the Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Austin, Texas. He has also taught 
at Carroll College and Hanover College. He is the author of two 
recent books on the Sacraments, Guests of God (1956) and The Mean- 
ing of Baptism (1957). This present article is a somewhat shortened 
version of Dr. Jansen’s Inaugural Address delivered at Austin at the 
beginning of the present academic year. 


In one of the longest and most searching articles we have ever 
printed, “Religious Overtones in Psychoanalysis,” the two common 
approaches to the relation of religion and psychiatry are rejected for 
athird view. To say that religion and psychiatry are really the same 
because they come out at the same practical end, or that they are so 
distinct and contradictory that they can only exist in competition, 
is to ignore the interesting fact that “‘psychoanalysis was religious in 
its origin, a secular outgrowth of the Jewish mystical tradition in its 
continuing struggle with Mosaic orthodoxy.” Consider these traits 
of modern psychoanalysis: “its leading practitioners . . . are looked 
up to . . . as ministers and priests have been at various times in the 
past . . . its metaphysics . . . are seriously discussed by leading in- 
tellectuals of the day in much the same way as theological questions 
were discussed in an earlier day. Above all it heals, and we should 
not forget that one of the basic and most fundamental appeals of 
Christianity as described in the New Testament was its healing 
power.” In both Jewish mysticism and psychoanalysis “the tech- 
nique of employing the imagination” as against formal, rationalistic 
creeds and codes is striking. And in all this we come to see not only 
the religious origin of psychoanalysis but one reason why today it 
seems, for many at least, a new kind of religion, or what might 
be more “ironic” a new mystical reform within the whole Judaic- 
Christian tradition. 

The author of this article, David C. McClelland, is Professor of 
Psychology in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was formerly Professor of 
Psychology at Wesleyan University, Middlebury, Connecticut. His 
special interest in recent years has been in the area of motivation. 
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We include not still another discussion on the techniques of com- 
munication, of which there has already been a tiring number, but 
an original discussion of non-discursive writing and thinking in re- 
ligion as a teacher of Bible sees it. He opens up familiar territory 
but deals with old problems in imaginative ways, for only in such- 
wise can the teacher communicate and relate. This, however, is 
precisely the teacher’s problem. “Frank acknowledgment of the 
role played by creative imagination tends to elicit a skeptical re- 
sponse. ‘The contemporary reader tends to equate the imaginative 
with the fictitious, the fanciful, and the unreal.” 

Graham Jamieson was born in Canada and has taught philosophy 
at the University of Toronto. He served as Chaplain in the Cana- 
dian Army during World War II. He is Professor of Bible and 
Religion at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Wilbur Dunkel’s article on “Theology in the Theater” grows out 
of reflections during his annual pilgrimage to Broadway. This cur- 
rent season, he thinks, differs in important respects from previous 
ones because of “specifically theological concepts and even Christian 
insights” that are apparent in some of the dramas being offered. He 
begins with MacLeish’s much discussed J.B., and he adds to the con- 
troversy his appreciation for the production and his criticism of the 
playwright’s exegesis. ‘Though not an exhaustive Broadway play- 
bill, this little article indicates a half dozen other plays worth seeing, 
or if that is impossible, worth reading. 

Wilbur Dwight Dunkel is Professor of English Literature and 
Chairman of the Department of English at the University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, New York. He recently contributed an article to 
THEOLOGY Topay on “The Meek Shall Inherit the Earth: A Study 
in Shakespearean Tragedy” (October, 1958). 


We are proud to include in this issue of ‘THEoLoGy Topay an in- 
terpretive study of Eduard Thurneysen, the well-known (but not 
well-enough known in America) pastor-theologian whose seventieth 
birthday is being celebrated this year. Long associated with Karl 
Barth in the crisis theology, Thurneysen’s special concern has been 
the relation of theological reformation and Biblical renewal to the 
tasks and functions of the Christian ministry. In him both pastoral 
counselling and “Barthian” theology are represented, and in a dis- 
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tinctive and original way he has laid the ministry open to fresh scru- 
tiny and reorientation. 

The author of this study, James D. Smart, says that in writing this 
article he is discharging “a great debt” to Thurneysen, whom he has 
read and respected since doing graduate work in Germany some years 
ago. In the meantime, Dr. Smart has served as Editor-in-Chief of 
the ‘““New Life” Curriculum of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
and as pastor of the Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. He 
is now Professor of Biblical Interpretation at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. He is the author of several books on theology 
and Christian education, the most recent being The Teaching Min- 
istry of the Church (1954). 

me. FT. &. 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A notice of expiration of subscription and a renewal form with 
return-postage envelope are inserted in the last issue of ‘THEOLOGY 
Topay under either the one-year or two-year subscription plan. It 
would be a great help in keeping our office records in order if sub- 
scribers would return their renewal forms promptly. If we receive 
renewal orders weeks after the expiration date, it means that the 
subscriber’s name has been taken off the active list and one or more 
issues will be missed. As we have noted before, THEOLoGy Topsy 
operates on a very tight budget with a minimum of office expense. 
This enables us to keep the subscription rate as low as it is. So, 
please return your renewal form as soon as possible. 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS* 


“a heard on the radio all this talk about integration in the 
schools. ‘To give all children a chance to go to school to- 
gether. And there seems to be such a fuss about it because 
some of the children are different. And I can’t understand at all 
what this great difference is. 

“They say it’s their color. And what is color? I guess I am lucky 
that I cannot see differences in color because it seems to me that the 
kind of hate these people put in their minds must chase out all chance 
to grow in understanding.” 


“I noticed the other day when I had an earache and had cotton in 
one of my ears, that I was always veering to one side and bumping 
into the wall. I had not realized before how much I depend on my 
hearing—the sound of my steps, the bounce-back of the sound, to 
keep me in time with my sense of direction. 

“Then, another time, I was walking down the hall and I passed a 
door and inside that other room was a lot of noise. So much noise 
that I lost all my cues—and I lost completely my sense of direction. 

“It was an awful, bottomless feeling. Afraid I’d bump into some- 
thing. You never know whether you are going toward good things 
or toward trouble. Because you never know right off if it is some- 
thing you like and need and want. Or something that is just in the 
way. 

“That is why I would not kick it, or blame it, or shove it aside. I 
would not make up my mind ahead of time, because if I did I could 
be so very wrong. I could destroy something that might be one 
of the most important and valuable aids to me. Destroy it in ig- 
norance. Without giving either it or me a chance. That’s like 
prejudice.” 


“I walked down the path towards the woods by the school. And 
all of a sudden a dog and another boy rushed by. They threw a 


* These quotations are taken from an article by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., which appeared 
in The New York Times, Jan. 4, 1959, p. 71. The citations come from a verbatim transcrip- 
tion of a therapeutic interview with an intelligent and sensitive boy, twelve years old, blind 
since birth, who was having difficulty at schéol because he was said to be “out of touch with 
reality.” - 
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branch of a tree in front of me. I was startled and I jumped back 
and fell into some bushes. When I untangled myself and got up 
on my feet I couldn’t find the path. I couldn’t tell which direction 
was which. I couldn’t hear any telltale sounds as a guide. 

“I called. Nobody answered. I was surrounded by silence and 
confusion. ‘Then after a lot of trying and a lot of falls and scratches 
and bumps into the bushes, I heard the chimes on the old church 
that is north of the school. I knew then where I was. And I got 
back all right. But that awful feeling of not knowing where I was, 
which way to turn, which way to go. It was a terrible feeling. 

“And suddenly I thought of Campy [Roy Campanella, former 
Brooklyn Dodger catcher]. All of a sudden he finds himself para- 
lyzed. All his life suddenly has to change. He can’t turn around 
any more. He can’t even walk. . . . He had been a great ball 
player, one of the greatest. Now all of a sudden that was over. 
What was he thinking about now? Probably wondering what he 
would do now. Probably wondering which way he would turn. 
And I decided the worst thing that can happen to a person isn’t 
being blind or being paralyzed. ‘The worst thing is to lose all 
sense of direction in your life. And feel that you haven't got any 


place to go.” 


“I have often wondered what it must be like to see. I have never 
seen light. But if I have darkness around me all the time, I must 
learn to know that darkness. I think I do know it very well. 
Sometimes as a friend. Sometimes as an enemy. 

“But then it isn’t the darkness that I should blame. Because dark- 
ness can be either friend or enemy. If wishes could come true, I’d 
wish I could see. But if I only had one wish, I wouldn’t waste it on 
wishing I could see. I’d wish instead that everybody could under- 
stand one another and how a person feels inside.” 





THE ASCENSION, THE CHURCH, AND 
THEOLOGY 


By Joun F. JANSEN 


O part of the Christian faith poses so sharply the whole ques- 
tion of history and myth that is vexing theological debate 


today, and no part has suffered such neglect and oblivion, 
as has the doctrine of the ascension. ‘The Apostles’ Creed declares 
that Jesus Christ ‘‘ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence He shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead.” In her art, her hymnody, her 
prayer and festival, the Church has sought to express her faith that 
Jesus Christ is not only risen from the dead but is the reigning Lord 
of life. 

Nonetheless, while the lordship of Christ is the undoubted ground 
of Christian faith and witness, the ascension story is often dismissed 
as an outdated husk in which that good news was once wrapped. 
This is due, I think, to two reasons. On the one hand, the spatial 
imagery of the story—its picture of a three-story universe—seems ir- 
revocably at odds with our modern understanding. Bultmann is 
not the first to point to the ascension as Exhibit-A of a world view 
that no longer speaks to modern man, a myth that now only obscures 
the lordship of Christ because it clothes this lordship in ancient 
cosmology. ‘There is another reason. ‘The ascension story has an 
ambiguous place in the New Testament itself. While New Testa- 
ment preaching centers on the passion, resurrection, exaltation, and 
return of Christ, the ascension story occupies a quite secondary place. 
Indeed, many New Testament scholars have maintained that the 
primitive tradition did not distinguish ascension from resurrection. 

For various reasons, then, the doctrine of the ascension has been 
by-passed in modern theology and preaching. ‘To be sure, ortho- 
doxy—both Catholic and Protestant—has had many a long discussion 
on the ascension. ‘To be sure, the sacramental controversies that 
rent the Churches of the Reformation debated earnestly as to the 
nature of Christ’s glorified body. In more recent years, however, 
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there has been rather little theological interest in the ascension. 
For example, the recent Bampton Lectures by J. G. Davies * repre- 
sent the first English volume on the subject in over fifty years. For 
the most part, monographs have dealt almost exclusively with the 
literary structure of the ascension tradition—text and sources—rather, 
than with its theological significance. The most theologically sig: 
nificant articles recently * have been by M. Ramsey, C. F. D. Moule, 
J. Haroutunian, and H. W. Bartsch. By all counts, the most pains- 
taking and exhaustive study of the ascension is that by Fr. Larrafiaga,* 
whose 600-odd pages are a thorough if rather pedantic survey of all 
the critical theories relating to the subject—a kind of Schweitzerian 
‘‘quest for the historical ascension’! A much more lively and theo- 
logically fruitful monograph is the study by Fr. Benoit.* Such treat- 
ments, however, are the exception rather than the rule. The pre- 
vailing theological treatment of the ascension is scanty in the extreme 
—and so is preaching. While the early Fathers preached at great 
length on the subject, and while the Reformers often do in very 
sensitive and lively fashion, one does not often hear a sermon on the 
ascension today. 


I. THe ASCENSION IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


It goes without saying that the early preaching usually pictures 
the exaltation of Christ through the language of enthronement— 
especially through such coronation hymns as Psalms 2 and 110— 
where the king is pictured as seated at the right hand of God. One 
thinks of Peter’s sermon in Acts 2, and Stephen’s speech in Acts 7, 
though the latter sees the heavens opened and the Son of man stand- 
ing (rather than sitting) at the right hand of God. Such pictures re- 
mind us of Jesus’ own use of Psalm 110 (Mk. 12: 62 and parallels), 
and also of his use of Daniel’s imagery when he says to the high 
priest: “You will see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven” (Mk. 14: 62 and 
parallels). 


1J. G. Davies, He Ascended Into Heaven, Lutterworth, 1958. 

2A. M. Ramsey, “What Was The Ascension?” in Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, 
Bulletin II, Oxford, 1951; C. F. D. Moule, “The Ascension, Acts 1: 9” in Expository Times, 
April, 1957; J. Haroutunian, “The Doctrine of the Ascension,” in Interpretation, July, 1956; 
H. W. Bartsch, ““The Meaning of the Ascension,” in Lutheran Quarterly, Feb. 1954; and P. A. 
van Stempvoort, “The Interpretation of the Ascension in Luke and Acts,” in New Testament 
Studies, Oct., 1958. 

3 Victorien Larrafiaga, S.J., L’Ascension de Notre Seigneur dans le Nouveau Testament, 
traduit de l’espagnol par G. Cazaux, Rome, 1938, Institut Biblique Pontifical. 

4P. Benoit, “L’Ascension,” in Revue Biblique, publiée par l’école practique d’études 
bibliques, Paris, 1949. 
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This is ever the thrilling news of New Testament faith—Jesus 
Christ is Lord. However, when we seek to relate the exaltation 
theme in general to the ascension theme in particular, a variety of 
descriptions becomes apparent. We can, I think, arrange the New 
Testament data under four general headings. 

(1) There are many passages which speak of Christ’s exalted lord- 
ship without any mention of the ascension. (a) Most of the Pauline 
references belong here: e.g., I Cor. 15: 25, “For he must reign until 
he has put all his enemies under his feet”; I Thess. 1: 10, ““. . . and 
to wait for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, Jesus, 
who delivers us from the wrath to come’; I Thess. 4: 17, “then we 
who are alive, who are left, shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air’; Rom. 8: 34, “It is Christ 
Jesus who died, yes, who was raised from the dead, who is at the right 
hand of God, who indeed intercedes for us”; Phil. 2: 9, “Therefore 
God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him the name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 

. and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord”; Col. 3: 1, 
“If then you have been raised with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God”; Eph. 1: 20, 
“which he accomplished in Christ when he raised him from the dead 
and made him sit at his right hand in the heavenly places.” (b) The 
Apocalypse continually sings the praise of the exalted Lord, some- 
times using the imagery of clouds of glory, but never mentioning the 
ascension as such: Rev. 1: 7, “Behold, he is coming with the clouds, 
and every eye will see him”; Rev. 3: 21, “He who conquers, I will 
grant him to sit with me on my throne, as I myself conquered and sat 
down with my Father on his throne.” 

(2) A second group of passages mentions or implies the ascension 
theme as a purely theological affirmation without any reference to an 
ascension event-in-time. (a) Peter’s sermons in the opening chap- 
ters of Acts come to mind: e.g., Acts 5: 30, ““The God of our fathers 
raised Jesus whom you killed by hanging him on a tree. God ex- 
alted him at his right hand as Leader and Savior...” (b) We 
add here the important passage from Ephesians: Eph. 4: 8 f., “ ‘When 
he ascended on high he led a host of captives, and he gave gifts to 
men.’ (In saying, ‘He ascended,’ what does this mean but that he 
had also descended into the lower parts of the earth? He who de- 
scended is he who also ascended far above all things.)” [This is an 
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interesting variation of Psalm 68: 18, which reads “receiving gifts” 
rather than “giving” them. ‘The writer is following a rabbinic in- 
terpretation that Moses received from God in order to give to men.] 
(c) Again, the First Letter of Peter speaks of “Jesus Christ, who has 
gone into heaven and is at the right hand of God, with angels, au- 
thorities, and powers subject to him’ I Pet. 3: 22. (d) Most fre- 
quent, of course, are the references in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
1: 3, “When he had made purification for sins, he sat down at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high”; 6: 19, ‘““We have this as a sure 
and steadfast anchor of the soul, a hope that enters into the inner 
shrine behind the curtain, where Jesus has gone as a forerunner on 
our behalf, having become a high priest forever after the order of 
Melchizidec’’; 8: 1, “We have such a high priest, one who is seated 
at the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in heaven . . .”; 10: 
12, “When Christ had offered for all time a single sacrifice for sins, 
he sat down at the right hand of God, then to wait until his enemies 
should be made a stool for his feet.” [While this epistle uses the 
ascension theme rather than the resurrection, this is due to the ritual 
imagery of the priest entering the sanctuary. Here the entrance into 
heaven is a more suitable affirmation than resurrection from the 
dead. In any case, there is no mention of a visible ascension.] (e) 
Likewise, the early credo of I Tim. 3: 16 f. points to the ascension 
as a theological affirmation: 


“He was manifested in the flesh, 

vindicated in the Spirit, 

seen by angels, 

preached among the nations, 

believed on in the world, 

taken up in glory.” 
(f) In the Fourth Gospel, the “lifting up” of the Son always has a 
double sense—the lifting up on the cross, and the lifting up in glory. 
Thus, John 3: 13, “No one has ascended into heaven but he who de- 
scended from heaven, the Son of man. And as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up”; 12: 
32, ‘‘ ‘And I, if I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself.’ He said this to show by what death he was to die’; 6: 62 
[after the Bread of Life discourse] Jesus says to his disciples, ‘““Then 
what if you were to see the Son of man ascending where he was 
before?” 
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(3) As a third type, I would suggest that some New Testament 
passages appear to be influenced considerably by the ascension story, 
although the correspondence is implied rather than stated. ‘The 
best instance here is Luke’s story of the Transfiguration, keeping in 
mind that it is Luke alone who also narrates the ascension story. 
J. G. Davies * has analyzed these correspondences carefully, and finds 
at least fourteen indications that Luke, who closes the earthly life of 
Jesus with the ascension, sees this prefigured in certain glimpses dur- 
ing that life. Striking, for example, is the way in which Luke 9: 51 
reads, ‘“When the days drew near for him to be received up, he set 
his face to go to Jerusalem.” Here is the only place in the New 
Testament where the noun “ascension” (analempsis) is used, but 
paradoxically, in almost Johannine fashion, it refers here first to the 
passion, not the triumph. This passage follows shortly after Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration. That story in Luke 9, both in cir- 
cumstances and in vocabulary, has interesting correspondences with 
Luke’s ascension story in Acts 1. In the Transfiguration Jesus enters 
the cloud of glory. In the ascension, he remains within the cloud. 

(4) Finally, we come to the fourth group of passages where the 
ascension is portrayed, not only as a theological affirmation, but as 
an event witnessed in time. ‘There are three such passages, but only 
one is textually sure. (a) The long ending of Mark reads: “‘So then 
the Lord Jesus, after he had spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God” (16: 9). Since this 
ending is often attributed to Ariston and forms no original part of 
Mark’s Gospel, it is of interest only in showing that belief in the 
ascension was widespread in the second century. (b) The closing 
lines in Luke’s Gospel also present a textual problem: 24: 51, ““While 
he blessed them he parted from them (and was carried up into 
heaven). And they returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were 
continually in the temple, blessing God.” It is well known that the 
phrase, “and was carried up into heaven,” is missing in a number of 
important manuscripts. While we ought not to lean upon it, we 
may notice a tendency among some recent scholars to accept the read- 
ing precisely because of its difficulty. After all, it is much easier to 
explain its deletion than its insertion by a later hand. It creates an 
embarrassment, for it suggests that the ascension took place on Easter 
evening, whereas Acts places the ascension forty days later. This 


5 J. G. Davies, “The Prefigurement of the Ascension in the Third Gospel,” in Journal of 
Theological Studies, VI, 1955. Cf. his chart on p. 230. 
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would not be the only place where Luke may have incorporated a er 
tradition without fully revising what he had written. Moreover, ce 
the preface to Acts tells us that the first volume takes us “until the ev 
day when he was taken up.” However, we need not depend over- chi 
much on this disputed passage. ‘The crucial passage, after all, is the vi 
narrative in Acts, to which we now turn. (c) Acts 1: 9-11, “And fa 
when he had said this, as they were looking on, he was lifted up, and in 
a cloud took him out of their sight. And while they were gazing 
into heaven, as he went, behold, two men stood by them in white ef 
robes, and said, ‘Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking into sp 
heaven? ‘This Jesus, who was taken up from you into heaven, will sis 
come in the same way as you saw him go into heaven.’ ” tir 
Textual and literary criticism have subjected this passage to the om 
severest kind of scrutiny. Harnack® allowed that Luke is the au- ac! 
thor, but held that Luke had abandoned a better for a worse tradi- sce 
tion—a growing tendency to materialize the Christophanies of the for 
resurrection faith. If we are surprised that Luke should substitute th 
a worse for a better tradition, Harnack says, we must remember that res 
Christology has its own history (Geschichte) and this has to develop the 
even more strongly than actual history. Ropes‘ held that the whole the 
passage was an interpolation. Kirsopp Lake * saw the story as show- gic 
ing strongly the influences of a developing Christology—from Paul’s sig 
doctrine of the “spiritual body” to the Lukan and Johannine stress 
on “the same body,” doubtless a reaction to the Gnostic tendency to om 
separate the divine Christ from the life of the human Jesus at death. TI 
The ascension story, according to Lake, is partly an attempt to define bu 
the relationship between the risen Christ and the crucified Jesus, 7 
partly an attempt to explain why the resurrection appearances ceased, his 
and partly an effort to define where canonical authority is to be — 
found. In the last named concern, Acts stands at the parting of the ter 
ways, for its tradition of forty days stands between one tendency to tou 
prolong the period of secret teaching given by our Lord (a tendency Wi 
which in Gnosticism postpones the ascension for as much as twelve for 
years), and another tendency to emphasize the abiding presence of hay 
Christ in the Church. a 
Whatever the influences that helped to shape the tradition, mod- 
6 Harnack, Beitrége zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Ill, Die Apostelgeschichte, rea 





Leipzig, 1908, p. 126 f. 
7 J. H. Ropes, The Beginnings of Christianity, III, 1926, pp. 256-61. 
8K. Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, V, 1933, Note 3. 
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ern criticism has realized that the story is a genuinely religious con- 
cern and is not to be explained as a distortion of a perfectly natural 
event. The older rationalism, for example, had pictured Jesus 
climbing a mountain while olive trees and clouds hide him from 
view. Criticism now deals with the story seriously as a religious 
fact—a myth created by the believing community to express its faith 
in the living Christ. 

Nonetheless, I can only say that I find myself dissatisfied with all 
efforts to dismiss the ascension story as a somewhat illegitimate off- 
spring of Christian faith. ‘This is not said to evade some of the per- 
sistent problems posed by the narrative in Acts. Take the matter of 
time. When shall we place the ascension? The New Testament 
seems to speak from two points of view. On the one hand, the mir- 
acle of the ascension itself is the miracle of the risen Lord’s tran- 
scendent glory which begins with the resurrection and does not await 
for any forty days. No one saw this happen any more than any saw 
the resurrection happen. ‘The resurrection fact was witnessed by 
resurrection signs as men saw the risen Lord. Similarly, they saw 
the reigning Lord usher in the new age of the Church in such fashion 
that they could only describe the experience in terms of a shekinah 
glory. ‘The ascension fact was witnessed to by a climactic ascension 
sign—and this is the experience that Luke describes in Acts—an ap- 
pearance of such kind that disciples might know it was the end of 
one chapter in their experience of Easter and the beginning of a new. 
That is why the primitive tradition rightly centers not on the sign 
but on the thing signified. 

If it be objected that Luke should even try to place the sign in 
historical context of time and space, I would answer that without 
some historical attestation to the reality of Christ’s lordship, the lat- 
ter becomes a sheer abstraction, a Platonic idea that never really 
touches the world of time and space where men must live and labor. 
Was it not essential for apostolic faith that it be shown that hence- 
forth men would find faith assured by other signs? ‘There would 
have been something quite wrong with the resurrection appear- 
ances,”” writes William Barclay, “had they just slowly faded out, if 
the whole thing, to use a colloquial phrase, had simply petered out.”’ ® 
In other words, while we ought not to confuse the sign with the prior 
reality, we may not disassociate them either. Apparently, Paul does 


9W. Barclay, Daily Study Bible, “Acts of the Apostles,” p. 6. 
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not forget this. When, in I Cor. 15, he stresses that his own vision 
is as real an encounter with the risen Christ as any of the resurrection 
appearances, he also makes plain that those particular occurrences 
had ceased. 

What happened? All we can say is that the disciples were con- 
fronted with the ultimate meaning of the resurrection. They saw 
Jesus Christ as the real Lord, continuous and discontinuous with the 
life they knew. He came to them as no stranger, for they recognized 
him. Yet he left them as one no longer bound to their categories of 
space and time. How did he ascend? How could they describe this 
event save in terms of poetic imagery of cloud and glory? Of course 
they thought of the heaven-earth relation in spatial terms other than 
our own. ‘They used the only available language they had to insist 
that Jesus Christ withdrew his visible presence from them so that he 
might be more active than ever in the affairs of men. ‘The event is 
a real event—described as it must be in poetic and religious imagery. 

In reading the narrative, therefore, we shall not be blind to the 
overtones of imagery. The “cloud” is certainly no elevator but is 
rather the expression of the shekinah glory. As Calvin loves to re- 
mind us, the cloud is a needed bridle to our curiosity—a reminder of 
the distance between God and man, a reminder that we only see in 
part and only know in part. So also with “heaven.” Apocryphal 
gospels may presume to describe Jesus passing through various 
heavens to some celestial headquarters, but Luke does not. He is 
content to say that a cloud hides the ascending Lord—a cloud which 
suggests the shekinah glory of Old Testament theophany, New Tes- 
tament transfiguration, and eschatological longing. Biblical faith 
does not try to locate some seventh heaven, nor does any responsible 
theology. ‘When Christ is said to be in heaven,” says Calvin, “we 
must not view him as dwelling among the spheres and numbering 
the stars. . . . Not that it is literally a place beyond the world, but 
we cannot speak of the kingdom of God without using our ordinary 
language.” *° Heaven is simply God’s place. Here Calvin is re- 
markably like Luther who says that “the right hand of God is every- 
where.” We must not think of Christ, says Luther, as someone 
“who lolls in heaven and has fun with the angels.””** The right 
hand of God simply means Christ’s active, reigning lordship. And 
this is all that Luke’s ascension story wants to say. 


10 Calvin, Comm. on Eph. 4: 10. 
11 Luther, Comm. on Psalm 110: 1, in Works, vol. 13, p. 241. 
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The tradition of “forty days” calls up a host of images, though 
there is more reason to take it seriously than many scholars will al- 
low. While Paul’s speech in Acts 13 is content to say that “for many 
days he appeared to those who came up with him from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, who are now his witnesses” (Acts 13: 31), the number 
“forty” has decided overtones. The number occurs over twenty 
times in the Old Testament. Luke, as the other synoptics, has 
pointed out that the ministry of Jesus began with forty days of prep- 
aration. Is he not saying here that the larger ministry of Jesus be- 
gins with forty days of preparation? : 

The place of the ascension also evokes images. That Luke places 
it as Bethany in his Gospel and as the Mount of Olives in the Acts 
poses no real problem if the Mount of Olives embraces both Bethany 
and Gethsemene. Here Jesus had approached the city for his pas- 
sion. Here he had foretold its doom. Here he had wrestled in 
prayer. Here he completes his victory. Add to this the Old Testa- 
ment imagery of Zech. 14: 4: “Behold a day of the Lord is coming. 
. . . On that day his feet shall stand on the Mount of Olives which 
lies before Jerusalem on the east. . . . Then the Lord your God 
will come.” 

Finally, we must not forget that the ascension is described in 
strongly eschatological terms. “This Jesus, who was taken up from 
you into heaven, will come in the same way as you saw him go into 
heaven” (Acts 1: 11). We recall Jesus’ own words to the high priest 
that “you will see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of Power, 
and coming with the clouds of heaven” (Mk. 14: 62). Such lan- 
guage, coming from Daniel and re-echoed in the Apocalypse, is the 
perfect reminder that the Christian life is lived in hope—between 
the “no longer” and the “not yet,’ a life that rules out all com- 
placency. ‘Now we see in a mirror dimly, but then face to face.” 
Now the cloud—then the sunlight. 


II. THe AscENSION AND THE CHURCH TODAY 


The ascension reminds us forcibly that there is no place in Chris- 
tian faith for a dualism that divides the world of spirit and the world 
of matter into alien camps, as though the life of the spirit means a 
denial or escape from the life of the body. Biblical faith tells us 
that God created heaven and earth, and that the things of earth are 
not unworthy to be bearers of heavenly revelation. It tells us that 
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God made man a whole person and declares that the whole creation 
looks in longing for the consummation of his purpose. It teaches 
resurrection of the body, not immortality of the soul. Of course it 
can only say this through pictures—but it must say this. 

But the ascension not only says something about the nature of 
God’s world, it says something more specific about the nature of 
Christ and about the character of God. It reminds us that Jesus 
Christ is no ghostly influence or abstraction, but that he continues 
to rule and to reconcile through his word and spirit, “able for all 
time to save those who draw near to God through him, since he al- 
ways lives to make intercession for them” (Heb. 7: 25). That is to 
say, the continuing life of Jesus Christ as the God-man means that 
the Incarnation was no passing concern or diversion of God, no 
temporary foray of God into human existence only to withdraw 
again into remoteness. No, God is forever the God of the Incarna- 
tion. In Christ our humanity has been brought forever into the 
presence of God. ‘That should warn us against trying to conceive 
of God in static Aristotelian terms as some impassible unmoved 
mover—as the older ontology often did when it discussed God’s at- 
tributes. Orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, has been all 
too much afraid to speak of God as suffering, etc. God is no static 
Being-Itself but vital and personal reality—trans-personal, to be sure, 
but personal. We can only describe him meaningfully as God-in- 
Christ and Christ-in-God. 

Moreover, the ascension has something to say regarding our doc- 
trine of the Church. In a good deal of ecumenical conversation 
there is a tendency to speak of the Church as the “extension of the 
Incarnation.”” I am not forgetting the rich and fruitful imagery of 
Paul that the Church is his Body. All of us—Catholic and Protestant 
—love that metaphor. We may not, however, speak of the Church 
unqualifiedly as an extension of the Incarnation—for the Church is 
not Christ. To forget this is to rule out the uniqueness and finality 
of the incarnate and ascended Lord. ‘To make the Church the con- 
tinuation of the Incarnation, warns Karl Barth, is to forget the word 
of the Cross, “It is finished.” ** Let us rather call the Church a “re- 
flection” of the Incarnation, and let us pray God that this becomes 
seen in her life. 

Let me suggest that this also has important bearing upon our un- 


12 K. Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, N. Y. 1947, p. 127. 
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derstanding of Christ’s presence in our sacramental worship. The 
doctrine of the ascension becomes an important clue in understand- 
ing the controversies about the Lord’s Supper that unhappily rent 
the Churches of the Reformation. Luther saw the glorified Lord 
as wholly present in the sacrament, and he developed his doctrine of 
the ubiquity of the glorified body to express this central conviction 
that in the Supper we meet not a partial Saviour but the whole Lord 
Jesus Christ. Calvin was just as anxious to maintain that the Sup- 
per is a real communion and not a mere memorial. But he wanted 
to say more forcibly that we must distinguish between the manner 
of Christ’s presence now and “until he come.’’ He stressed rather 
the eschatological distance implied by the ascension.** For him, the 
ascension means—as the Supper also means—that we must lift up our 
minds in faith above and beyond the elements and the concepts of 
space and time. Calvin cannot follow Luther’s doctrine of ubiquity 
because he is afraid of the sacrifice of the mass, and because he places 
more prominence on Christ’s presence through the Holy Spirit. 
More and more I believe it is one of the pities of Church history 
that Calvin and Luther never met personally, and that their follow- 
ers allowed these differing emphases to crystallize and harden into 
those unlovely and rigid controversies that lost the intent of either 
reformer. On the Lutheran side, as seen in the Formula of Con- 
cord, the doctrine of the “communicatio idiomatum”’ insists that the 
glorified Christ is everywhere present in body as well as in spirit. 
Developed to safeguard the real presence of Christ in the Supper, it 
becomes a speculative dogmatism about the nature of Christ’s heav- 
enly body that loses the wonder and mystery of the incarnation and 
becomes unreal in the extreme. On the other hand, Calvinistic 
theologians, properly concerned to lay stress on the Holy Spirit, in- 
creasingly do what Calvin did not do—insist that the ascension is a 
local transfer from place to place, a “third heaven” where Christ ex- 
ists spatially in some circumscribed way. Yet these same theologians 
do an about-face by insisting that “the right hand” is a metaphorical 
expression. In retrospect, we can see how the religious meaning of 


13 Commenting on Acts 1, Calvin writes: “Let us not go about to pull him out of the heav- 
ens with our own inventions; neither let us think that we can handle him with our hands, or 
perceive him with our other senses, any more than we can see him with our eyes. I speak 
always of his body. For in that they say it is infinite, as it is an absurd dream, so is it safely 
to be rejected. Nevertheless, I willingly confess that Christ is ascended that he may fill all 
things; but I say that he is spread abroad everywhere by the power of his Spirit, not by the 
substance of his flesh.” Comm. Acts 1: 11; cf. also T. F. Torrance, Kingdom and Church, 
1956, pp. 108 f. 
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the ascension suffers when descriptions are allowed to harden into 
precisely defined dogmatisms—not simply because such definitions 
seem utterly remote from our modern world view, but because even 
in their own day they forgot that a cloud separates the Redeemer’s 
glory from the all too partial knowledge of his followers. ‘The para- 
dox of faith does not reduce to rationalism, however orthodox its 
intent. 

Finally, the ascension reminds us forcibly that the Christian lives 
between the times—he lives in hope. The cloud, the separation, is 
still the sign of our eager longing—“until he come.” The peculiar 
strength and character of Christian hope is that it is not a projection 
of unfulfilled desire; it is based on having. As the first followers saw 
Christ in Easter glory, so all shall see him at length. That is why 
Barth likes to call the forty days “‘the days of fulfillment.” In the 
very beginning of the Church’s life on earth, he points out, there is 
already behind it the End it awaits. Christian hope is not wishful 
longing and striving. “As the empty grave makes us look down to 
see the end of one age, so the ascension makes us look up to see what 
is to come.” ** 

At the same time, to live between the times is to live by faith and 
not by sight. Even those first disciples, though they saw their Lord 
directly, could do so only provisionally and occasionally. ‘They were 
granted to see him only in such fashion that they were thrown back 
upon the decision of faith—faith in him—for there was no outward 
demonstration to the world at large. Although they saw him in 
those days of fulfillment, they were not yet like him. And they only 
had his promise that “all authority in heaven and on earth has been 
given to me.” ‘They—and we—have but the “earnest,’”’ the guaran- 
tee, the down payment of their inheritance. “We are God’s chil- 
dren now, but it does not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he appears we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is’ (I John 3: 2). Faith is still “the assurance of things hoped for, 
the conviction of things not seen” (Heb. 11: 1). We live between 
the “no longer” and the “‘not yet.” 

In this connection, Hans Werner Bartsch ** suggests that one rea- 
son why the ascension seems no more than a fairy tale to many of us 
is precisely because we have expressed its meaning too exclusively in 


14K. Barth, Dogmatik, III/2, p. 544. 
15 H. W. Bartsch, op. cit., pp. 44-47. 
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the pageantry of triumph instead of seeing it as the end of the Easter 
appearances. Can we imagine, he asks, what a shock this must have 
posed for the disciples? They had expected Christ here and now to 
establish visibly his kingdom on earth—and instead he went away! 
We ought to understand this shock, he continues, for our faith has 
been jolted time and again by the realization of hopes disappointed 
while the world shows so little evidence of this Jesus Christ. Where 
is he who has said, “Lo, I am with you always’? We also have been 
beset with the same question the first disciples faced, ““Where is now 
your God?” However, Bartsch concludes, the ascension shows how 
sober the apostolic faith really was. ‘Those disciples did not live in 
a dream world. ‘They were willing to face the truth. Are we as 
willing to admit that we cannot always discern God’s action in the 
world, nor prove his existence, while yet believing? ‘The ascension, 
in this light, is really the “Nevertheless” of faith. Here the Easter 
faith for the first time is put to the test, and it must meet every re- 
curring test with the same assurance. “Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe.” 





COMMUNICATING AND RELATING 
IN RELIGION 


By GRAHAM JAMIESON 


HE prestige which science, particularly technical and popular 

science, has gained in our day has had far reaching effects upon 

our educational system. It is the theory and practice operative 
at what is usually called the “natural science’’ level of scientific in- 
quiry that has formed the model for educational theory and practice. 
Its methods of inquiry, criteria of assessment, and “discursive’’ man- 
ner of thinking tend to be universalized to serve in all areas of knowl- 
edge. Patterning the educational system on this model has meant 
that “thinking” and “learning” have come to be equated with this 
particular type of knowledge. Consequently, the preoccupation 
with “pragmatic” in the sense of “practical” reference has not only 
prevailed in mathematics, science, and the social sciences, but also, 
to a far greater extent than is generally realized, in literature, the 
fine arts, and religion. 

I find that this is not my problem alone, as a teacher of religion. 
This is an obstacle encountered by discerning teachers in the sciences 
at the level of theory and construct system, literature, poetry, drama, 
fine arts, and even music and the dance. Consider the difficulty the 
teacher of poetry has in dispelling from the minds of his students the 
tacit assumption that poems (granted their irrelevant difference in 
style) are to be read in the same way as prose. They look for the 
same sort of thing: factual information, descriptions (of nature, 
events, and experiences), viewpoints (psychological, sociological, po- 
litical, ethical, religious, etc.), and definitive ideas. It is baffling, I 
am told, to try to get them to look for something distinctly different: 
the aesthetic. 

Students tend to read religious literature in the same way: to find 
facts, ideas, and practical theories about God, man and society, and 
the world (the latter mainly pre-scientific). “The more devout may 
be interested in prescriptions governing religious practices, advice 
regarding moral conduct, and practical and impractical values. It 
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is frustrating to attempt to persuade them to look for something as 
distinctive in its own way as the poetic: the religious. 


I 


It is my contention that the most profitable study, both for con- 
ducting worship and for teaching religion, is the mode of expression 
which characterizes creative writing, poetry, the drama, music, paint- 
ing, and the dance.’ The fact that the greater part of Jesus’ teach- 
ing was couched in metaphorical illustrations, short stories, para- 
bles, and poetry, and that his mighty works (miracles) functioned as 
“signs,” indicates the importance of this undertaking. When I say 
this I am not reducing religion to aesthetics. “These modes of ex- 
pression are employed to communicate aesthetically, but they are 
the same ones that are also employed to communicate religiously. 
Ernst Cassirer, in his brilliant study of the origins and development 
of symbolic forms of expression,’ found that religion had developed 
relatively few symbols that were its exclusive property. Specifically 
this is what Cassirer meant. Such symbols and rites as circumcision, 
the water of baptism, the bread and wine of Holy Communion, and 
the Cross are almost exclusively religious. ‘These are few in num- 
ber in comparison with the multiplicity of symbols and modes of 
expression that religion shares with the arts. The poetic form of 
the psalm is, strictly in form, indistinguishable from poetry func- 
tioning aesthetically. The writings of the prophets have the closest 
possible resemblance in form to great creative literature, and this is 
pre-eminently true of the poetry and parables of Jesus. 

For all this similarity, however, there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the two. One communicates the aesthetic; the other, the 
religious. ‘To bring this out clearly, I affirm that customary desig- 
nations such as religious or Biblical literature, religious drama, 
religious music, and Christian art are misleading. I realize that 
religion can provide the theme for an aesthetic expression (in which 
case the designations are apt), but when the form (literature, drama, 
music) functions to convey the distinctively religious, then religion 
should be the noun. (Present usage makes this impossible in Eng- 


1 See particularly Henri Focillon, The Life of Forms in Art, 2nd English ed. (New York: 
Wittenborn, Schultz, 1948); Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1951), and Feeling and Form (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), 
including bibliography. 

2Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, trans. by Ralph Manheim (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 3 vols., 1953, 1955, 1957). 
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lish: literary religion, dramatic religion, for example. This will 
serve, however, to account for the struggle with language I shall 
have throughout this article.) Essentially it is religion that is being 
expressed. Parable, psalm, hymn, anthem are among the few terms 
that retain the distinctive connotation of religion. ‘This article at- 
tempts to inquire into the distinctive and effective way in which re- 
ligion is communicated through rite, ceremony, parable, sacrament, 
illustration, simile, metaphor, psalm, hymn, etc. I shall concentrate 
attention upon the mode of expression characterizing creative writ- 
ing in religion with a view to discovering its distinctive features. 


II 


Compare the discursive concept, “the brotherhood of man,” with 
the non-discursive (‘creative’) parable of the good Samaritan. For 
want of a better designation we term the former coldly intellectual. 
It is an abstraction. It can be defined, argued about, and described. 
This is a perfectly legitimate undertaking, and I am not depreciat- 
ing it in the least. I have the highest regard for philosophy—in its 
place. On the other hand, consider the parable of the good Samari- 


tan. Jesus was asked the question, “Who is my neighbor?” Likely 
a discursive answer was expected: a definition, an idea, a concept— 
say, the brotherhood of man. Instead, Jesus answered the question 
non-discursively. He resorted to creative speaking (on the analogy 
of creative writing). He expressed himself imaginatively, but imag- 
inatively with the control of the creative genius in expression. He 
employed concrete imagery, but conveyed a universal insight. He 
hit all facets of his hearers’ being. Not only did he give them an in- 
telligible insight, but he roused their feelings, affected their atti- 
tudes, and confronted them with an obligation. In contrast with 
the coldly intellectual this is vital, vivid, or what we call “expres- 
sive.” The first sentence aroused suspense and foreboding: the 
mention of a man going down the treacherous road from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. The foreboding was justified; the man was set upon 
by thieves. Sympathy was roused in sensitive listeners when the 
victim’s misfortune was realistically portrayed: “robbed, stripped 
naked, beaten, left half-dead.’’ ‘The mention of the priest raised 
hopes. ‘They were dashed, for he went by on the other side. The 
mention of the Levite going over to look raised hopes even higher. 
They dropped still lower when he, too, went on his way. The men- 
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tion of the Samaritan was enough to plunge the listeners into abject 
despair. ‘They would expect this Jew-hater to hasten the man’s 
death. Then came the twist of the story (and writers think the twist 
in the short story is a modern innovation!). The Samaritan, when 
he saw the man, felt genuine empathy for him, went to him, and 
with neighborly considerateness “bound up his wounds, pouring on 
oil and wine; then set him on his own beast and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him.” 

That is a non-discursive form of expression. ‘There is no defin- 
ing; no conceptualized idea; no argument; no proof; no generaliza- 
tion. How genuinely expressive it is, though. How effectively it 
answers the question. Clearly and vividly interpersonal relation- 
ships are portrayed: malicious, indifferent, and considerate. 

Jesus was content to let his creative stories carry their own en- 
lightenment and conviction. Frequently in the midst of telling 
parables he seems to have expressed his confident trust in the ef- 
fectiveness of his means of communicating, saying, “He who has 
ears to hear, let him hear.” * 

The mention of ears leads on to one of the most significant ad- 
vances in our understanding of the non-discursive. Our senses are 
appealed to so obviously in the creative arts that philosophers of art 
have long been deceived into thinking that non-discursive forms of 
expression are solely restricted to the lower level of perception and 
the senses rather than the upper reaches of the mind. It is now 
being realized that the non-discursive mode of expression operates 
in such a distinctive way that it is able to convey the universal 
through sensory imagery. Of chief significance is the fact that 
the non-static, moving, functioning, living, “existential’’ elements 
of existence can be conveyed effectively through this medium. We 
can express (in word-picture, gesture, tone of voice, flow of line, 
etc.) feelings, attitudes, and personal relationships (love, hatred, shy- 
ness, bullying)--with all the distinctive “understanding” we affirm 
when we say, “Now I see!” And, seemingly, we can express them 
effectively in no other way. 

This throws light upon our work. It is often thought that the 
only way of achieving the highly desirable personal touch is through 
direct experience with other persons with whom we are in direct 
contact. Now we find that the non-discursive mode of expression 


3 Matt. 11: 15, 13: 43; Mark 4: 9; Luke 8: 8. Cf. Matt. 13: 9; Mark 4: 23. 
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can communicate the quality of personal relationship. The cre- 
ative writer or speaker employing with facility his gift of creative 
imagination expresses a likeness * of persons-in-relationship in im- 
agery and symbols, and the creative imagination of the reader or 
listener responds to this with a click of recognition. In Jesus’ story 
it is this (a certain) man on this (Jerusalem-Jericho) road in this 
(robbed, stripped naked, beaten, left half-dead) state of need. But 
in the flash of insight of the person who “hears” responsively it is 
concrete-universal; any specific person in any specific location in 
any specific kind of need. 

A precaution needs to be taken. The creative writer does not 
try to convey direct experience. He does not copy an actual hap- 
pening. He is not, in other words, a reporter. It is not his im- 
mediately felt hatred, his immediately felt love for his neighbor, that 
he transcribes into word-pictures. (Without attempting to elab- 
orate, I contend that failure to realize this is a serious error in Ex- 
istentialism.) ‘The artist waits until he sees clearly the quality of 
the feeling, and until he can express this in an imagined form. As 
Langer points out,’ it is the concept of ‘“‘felt-life” that is expressed 
non-discursively by the originator, and that is, in turn, responded 
to by the appreciator. There is a leap of the creative imagination 
on the part of the original author resulting in the story (parable), 
and a leap of the creative imagination on the part of the person who 
responds. 

I am convinced that the impression Jesus’ participation in the 
synagogue services made upon the worshippers was due in no small 
part to his substitution of expressive speaking in parables for dis- 
cursive, prosaic, allegorical exegesis and admonition. I am not 
minimizing his authority; I am maximizing it. Being in filial re- 
lationship with the Father, he communicated this “gracious personal 
relationship” * via the facile medium of “‘creative speaking”: word- 
picture, illustration, metaphor, short story, and parable. The aston- 
ishment those worshippers manifested is well attested." To the 
frequenters of the synagogue, accustomed to the arid moralizings of 
legalistic scribes, the initial telling of stories like the Prodigal or 
the Unmerciful Servant must have been terrific in its impact. 


4 Cf. Jesus’ frequent introduction, “The kingdom of heaven is like .... 

5 Feeling and Form, p. 366. 

6A phrase suggested by John Oman’s Grace and Personality. “Gracious” carries the full 
connotation of “grace.” 

7 Cf. Matt. 7: 25; Mark 1: 22; Luke 4: 32; etc. 
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How much we have lost by reverting to allegorizing, analyzing, 
describing, moralizing, and castigating in our preaching and teach- 
ing! And what irreparable damage we do to his non-discursive 
speaking-in-parables by labelling it “teaching,” subjecting it to dis- 
cursive analysis, and extracting from it ideas, laws, and maxims of 
conduct. 












Ill 


This leads to a fresh approach to the age-long controversy, preach- 
ing versus teaching. Our discursively trained minds tend to define 
preaching in terms of indoctrination; teaching in terms of studied 
neutrality. Upon examination both turn out to be faulty. Sheer 
indoctrination is as perilous in the pulpit as in the classroom. Neu- 
trality has but the faintest resemblance to genuine objectivity. 

Both preaching and teaching take on a fresh significance when 
placed within the context of non-discursive modes of expression, and 
when attention is concentrated upon the distinctive functioning, 
“religion.”” Religion is primarily concerned to deal with the area 
of interpersonal relationships: God to man, person to person in the 
society of persons, and person to self. Christian worship, including 
preaching, is concerned with expressing and activating right inter- 
personal relationships: reverencing God, responding to God in his 
active outreach (agape-love) to us, returning to God (repenting), 
being forgiven, being turned round toward God (converted), being 
brought out of alienation into actual koinonia-fellowship (becoming 
reconciled), being born again, being remade in the image of God 
(becoming sanctified, made holy), and growing in the grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—concurrently com- 
ing to respect other persons, forgiving and being forgiven, becoming 
reconciled to others and responding to them in love, and growing in 
love, considerateness, righteousness and fair-dealing towards them; 
and at the same time accepting God’s forgiveness and forgiving one’s 
self, being brought to respect one’s self, finding one’s life by losing 
that life in gracious personal relationship with God, and growing in 
personal integrity and honor. 

Preaching and teaching are both concerned, in their distinctive 
ways, with this functioning. It will help to gain the necessary per- 
spective on teaching religion effectively to recall outstanding teach- 
ing in related disciplines. I think of an instructor in Shakespearean 
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drama. He made the drama live in the classroom. Yet he did not 
act, nor was he theatrical. He taught, but his teaching was perfectly 
adapted to his subject-matter: the drama. He was one of the few 
teachers or actors whom I have heard who read Shakespearean blank 
verse as poetry, not prose. In his very reading, unfamiliar words 
became meaningful in their context through his expressive speak- 
ing. If it was necessary to define obscure words or clarify symbol- 
ism, his commentary would precede the reading of the passage in 
question so as not to break the continuity. In retrospect I am im- 
pressed with his success in centering attention upon the aesthetic, 
even in class discussion. 

Such teaching refutes the false assumption that the theater 
exclusively expresses the aesthetic quality of Shakespeare’s plays 
whereas the teacher in the classroom conveys academic information 
about them. Acting and teaching each deals in its own way with 
drama. Each is distinctive and distinguishable from the other, 
yet in aim and intent they are one. When effective, each succeeds 
in communicating the aesthetic. Neither can replace the other, 
yet each keeps the other alive. It is necessary to engage in this 
lengthy discussion because teaching is commonly taken to mean 
the transmission of the type of knowledge I have been calling 
“discursive.” 

The inference is obvious. ‘Teachers in religion have to commu- 
nicate to their students in the classroom the essence of their subject- 
matter: religion. They do not preach, any more than that in- 
structor in drama acted. But of this they must be clear: the theater 
no more has a monopoly on dramatic communication than the pul- 
pit has a monopoly on religious communication. 

Confirmation of this came unexpectedly one day in casual con- 
versation. A faculty member, an Episcopalian, said that she had 
received a greater understanding of and a deeper feeling for the 
real presence of the Christ in the Eucharist from Dr. Robert L. 
Calhoun in a classroom lecture than she had ever received from a 
priest preaching from the pulpit. 

Mention of the real presence of the Christ takes us to the heart of 
our teaching or preaching ministry. How is this Divine-human 
encounter effected? How is it expressed? The renewed emphasis 
on the self-disclosure of God, in contemporary theology, is in the 
right direction but tends to be too limited to that which falls within 
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the discursive pattern of thinking: his ideas, his will, his plans in 
and beyond history, and so on. Important though these be, they 
are peripheral to the central activity: covenant-relationship, real 
communion. God makes himself known to this person in personal 
encounter, and to these persons in the society of persons. This, 
with the attendant “information” concerning interpersonal rela- 
tionship, is the essential Good News. 


IV 


It comes as no surprise that the language of the Scriptures is pre- 
dominantly that expressive of person-to-person encounter: knowing, 
loving, trusting, reverencing, respecting, communing, honoring, etc., 
through all stages of vacillation and indifference to complete hostil- 
ity and alienation. ‘This is further enforced by the preponderance 
of verb-forms over noun-forms. 

Realizing the danger of having an analogy pressed beyond its 
proper limits, I hazard the suggestion that it is enlightening to look 
upon the patriarchs, judges, prophets, and apostles as men of creative 
genius, the counterpart in religion of creative artists, dramatists, 
poets, painters, novelists, and dancers in aesthetics. These latter 
were the discoverers-by-inspiration and expressers-in-creative-form 
of human “feeling.” The former were those whom God “called” 
in living encounter, creature to Creator: the God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob; the covenant-initiating God establishing inter- 
personal relationship with his chosen people via Moses on Mount 
Sinai; the God of glory; the Lord of hosts; the God of unswerving 
purpose and right(eous)ness revealing himself to the humble-great 
Amos, the herdsman and dresser of sycamore-trees; the God of love 
entering into fellowship with Hosea, the husband of the trollop (and 
by contrast highlighting the tragedies of unfaithfulness in a person 
or a chosen society of persons); the Holy God envisioned by the 
young Isaiah in the temple. I could go on and on. Certainly cre- 
ative ability is manifest in the non-discursive way in which psalmist, 
priest, and prophet expressed man’s personal relationship with God, 
with fellow-man, and with self through all the stages from alienating 
hatred through dawning realization to reconciliation and ever-grow- 
ing fellowship (koinonia). ‘Through his inspired speaking and cre- 
ative writing, through ritual and ceremonial, through worship and 
sacrament, music and the dance, this person-to-person relationship 
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is communicated to other men so that those who have eyes to see, 
see; and those who have ears to hear, hear. 

Frank acknowledgment of the role played by creative imagination 
tends to elicit a skeptical response. The contemporary reader tends 
to equate the imaginative with the fictitious, the fanciful, and the 
unreal. Increasingly it is realized, however, that both the fanciful 
and the real can be the product of imagination, and methods to 
distinguish between them can be worked out within each subject- 
matter, methods that are intrinsic to that subject-matter. Interest- 
ingly enough the problem is particularly acute in the pure sciences. 
At the risk of misrepresentation through too concise a reference, I 
quote a paragraph from a non-technical book by Einstein on this 
topic: 

If then, it is true that this axiomatic basis of theoretical physics 
cannot be extracted from experience but must be freely invented, 
can we ever hope to find the right way? Nay more, has this right 
way any existence outside our illusions? . . . I answer without hesi- 
tation that there is, in my opinion, a right way, and that we are capa- 
ble of finding it. Our experience hitherto justifies us in believing 
that nature is the realisation of the simplest conceivable mathemati- 
cal ideas. I am convinced that we can discover by means of purely 
mathematical constructions the concepts and the laws connecting 
them with each other, which furnish the key to the understanding 
of natural phenomena. Experience may suggest the appropriate 
mathematical concepts, but they most certainly cannot be deduced 
from it. Experience remains, of course, the sole criterion of the 
physical utility of a mathematical construction. But the creative 
principle resides in mathematics. In a certain sense, therefore, I 
hold it true that pure thought can grasp reality, as the ancients 
dreamed.*® 


The same essential issue is raised in aesthetics. In addition to 
those who hold that art is purely subjective feeling, there are those 
who are convinced that the purpose of a work of art “‘is to objectify 
the life of feeling.” ° 

I am contending that it is principally in non-discursive form that 
men of God in the Judaeo-Christian tradition have expressed the 
“real and living way’’ between God and man, man and fellow-man, 
and man and self—Moses expressing the covenant relationship be- 


8 Albert Einstein, The World as I See It, trans. by Alan Harris (New York: Covici Friede, 


1934), pp. 36-37. 
9 Langer, Feeling and Form, p. 374. 
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tween Yahweh and his chosen people in the Mosaic Code; the proph- 
ets expressing in realistic imagery the righteousness, holiness, love, 
and mercy of God, the saving grace of the “remnant,” and God’s 
mode of redemption in the Messiah and the Suffering Servant, and 
(later) in the Son of Man and the Son of God. Supremely it is made 
manifest in the incarnation of Jesus the Christ: in his incomparable 
poetry and parables, in the functioning of his miracles as “signs,” 
in his saving life, death and resurrection, and the supreme commu- 
nication of his living presence in his sacraments. 

Man is made in the image of God. Certainly the “new man in 
Christ” is receptive of God, responds creatively to God, the Creator- 
Sustainer. All of us have creativity, sufficient at least to respond 
religiously to the revelation of God expressed in the translucent 
speech, writings, and lives of the prophets (“spokesmen for God” of 
all ages), and in the parables and poetry, the saving life, death, and 
resurrection, and the sacraments of Jesus the Christ. 

There is a wealth of meaning in Wheeler Robinson’s suggestion 
that the import of the Bible is brought to a focus in the expressive 
saying in John 1: 14: “And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 








RELIGIOUS OVERTONES IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By Davip C. McCLeLLanp 


culties for a behavioral scientist today. ‘To admit to a religious 

point of view, to some personal commitment, is to violate the 
most fundamental rule governing the behavior of a scientist—namely, 
to be objective. Personal bias serves only to distort the search for 
truth. So it is part of the professional role of the scientist, particu- 
larly if he is interested in human affairs, to keep himself free from 
entangling commitments, to remain in a state of suspended judgment 
so far as many of life’s most serious issues are concerned. 

And most of my colleagues live up to their professional role with 
great strictness so far as religion, and in particular Christianity, is 
concerned. I can hardly think of a psychologist, sociologist, or an- 
thropologist of my generation who would admit publicly or privately 
to a religious commitment of any kind. Furthermore it is my im- 
pression that the taboo on religion holds for more than those who 
should remain professionally objective. Very few intellectuals in 
my circle take Christianity seriously except as an historical or social 
phenomenon. ‘The only exceptions are those whose professional 
role more or less requires them to take a religious stand—i.e., those 
who teach religion and those who are in a position of public responsi- 
bility. I have known men whose interest in religion appears to have 
begun the moment they assume public office. It is apparently just 
as inconceivable for a President of the United States to be irreligious 
as it is for a professor of psychology to be religious. ‘The require- 
ments of their roles are just different, and are normally followed 
without much deviation. With the two exceptions noted, objectiv- 
ity or suspended judgment on religion is the rule, at least in the in- 
tellectual circles in which I move. A psychological colleague of 
mine has told me that the same condition exists among undergrad- 
uates. He has found in his intensive study of a number of them 
that they talk readily enough about their sex lives, but unwillingly 
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and with great hesitation about their religious convictions. He has 
concluded that it is not sex which is a delicate subject in our genera- 
tion but religion. 

So I am faced with great difficulty. I do not teach religion nor 
am I a public figure. What is more I am a psychologist who should 
remain objective. Yet I must “break role,” transgress the taboo 
against religion and reveal at least to a certain extent my personal 
religious convictions. I have had to overcome considerable internal 
resistance to do so, and you may well wonder why it was necessary. 
Why could I not deal with a subject like psychoanalysis and religion 
objectively without revealing my own personal convictions? The 
answer lies in part in what I will have to say and in part in my own 
personality. It will be necessary for me to talk at length about the 
unconscious religious assumptions of psychoanalysis and I thought 
it only fair to reveal my own so that whatever bias I bring to the 
task may be discounted and corrected by others. Furthermore in 
religious matters I am a nonconformist from a long line of dissent- 
ers, and I suspect that my desire to speak out is motivated by a cul- 
turally nurtured spirit of opposition which in this case has turned 
itself against the conspiracy of silence on religion. Be that as it may, 
let me confess at the outset that my remote ancestors were Huguenots 
and strict Presbyterians from Scotland and northern Ireland, that 
my mother was reared a Covenanter—one of the most radical forms 
of Presbyterianism, that my father is a Methodist minister and that 
I am a convinced Quaker whose approach to religion is primarily 
mystical. It would be hard to find a background of more “radical” 
Christianity. Its relevance to my theme will become clearer as I 
proceed. 


I 


Psychoanalysis stands in striking contrast to Christianity in intel- 
lectual circles. It is enthusiastically accepted, or at least taken very 
seriously, by the very same men who ignore or despise Christianity. 
Unfortunately I have no precise figures, but it is my strong impres- 
sion that an influential minority among both faculty and students in 
our great urban universities have either been psychoanalyzed or 
would like to be. It has been seriously proposed in one university 
department known to me, that a psychoanalyst be added to the per- 
manent staff of the department whose function would be largely to 
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analyze his fellow staff members. In Cambridge where I live it is 
as difficult to spend an evening with friends without discussing some 
aspect of psychoanalysis as it was perhaps a hundred years ago to 
spend the same kind of an evening without discussing Christianity. 
But is it fair to compare the two phenomena in this way? After all 
psychoanalysis is not overtly a religious movement. It is a technique 
for helping the mentally ill and for discovering some of the ways in 
which the mind works as a contribution to scientific psychology. 
But whatever its conscious intention, as a social movement its func- 
tions are much broader than these. Its leading practitioners have 
charisma: they are looked up to, admired and treated as beyond 
the ordinary run of humanity in much the same way as ministers 
and priests have been at various times in the past. It has managed 
to give meaning to life to many troubled intellectuals who could 
find no meaning elsewhere. Its metaphysics—Freudian and neo- 
Freudian conceptions of the nature of man and existence—are seri- 
ously discussed by leading intellectuals of the day in much the same 
way as theological questions were discussed in an earlier day. Above 
all it heals and we should not forget that one of the basic and most 
fundamental appeals of Christianity as described in the New Tes- 
tament was its healing power. At least on the surface then—and 
the idea is by no means original with me—psychoanalysis has many 
of the characteristics of a religious movement. Nowhere that I 
know of is this more simply and movingly expressed than in 
Thomas Mann’s treatment of psychoanalysis in The Magic Moun- 
tain. Mann came into contact early with analysis around the time 
of the First World War and, with what appears now to be an un- 
usual flash of poetic insight, understood its basic religious character. 
At the tuberculosis sanitarium where the scene of The Magic Moun- 
tain is laid, there is a resident psychoanalyst, Dr. Krokowski, who 
concludes his first lecture to the assembled patients on psychoanalysis 
by stating that “symptoms of disease are nothing but a disguised 
manifestation of the power of love; and all disease is only love trans- 
formed.” The reference here is of course to the Freudian theory 
that all neurosis has at its root some sexual difficulty, some deforma- 
tion in the normal development of the libido, but Mann purposely 
phrases Dr. Krokowski’s conclusion in religious terms. He then 
continues: “Dr. Krokowski had raised his voice and so drawn atten- 
tion once more upon himself. He was standing there behind his 
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table with his arms outstretched and his head on one side—almost 
despite the frock coat, he looked like Christ on the Cross! 

“It seemed at the end of the lecture Dr. Krokowski was making 
propaganda for psychoanalysis; with open arms he summoned all 
and sundry to come unto him. ‘Come unto me,’ he was saying, 
though not in those words, ‘Come unto me, all ye who are weary 
and heavy laden.’ And he left no doubt of his conviction that all 
those present were weary and heavy laden. He spoke of secret suf- 
fering, of shame and sorrow, of the redeeming power of the analytic.” 

Perhaps Dr. Krokowski is pictured as proselytizing a little too 
openly for the Psychoanalytic Institutes of today, but I can person- 
ally vouch for the fact that his missionary zeal is not altogether dead 
among contemporary psychoanalysts. ‘They are committed people. 
They believe in the “redeeming power of the analytic” in a way 
which many Christian ministers might envy. 

Is the resemblance of psychoanalysis to a religious movement 
superficial, a mere compelling metaphor, based on a few functional 
similarities in meeting peoples’ needs? I think not. The resem- 
blance is far more deeply rooted than that. It is based on the fact 
that psychoanalysis did not spring full-blown from Freud’s mind, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. Rather, as a remarkable little 
book by Bakan has recently demonstrated,’ it drew heavily on the 
traditions of Jewish mysticism, particularly as they flowered in Has- 
sidism in Central Europe late in the nineteenth century. Freud 
was himself, of course, violently anti-religious, although he always 
considered himself culturally a Jew. Nearly all of the early leaders 
in psychoanalysis were likewise Jews in varying degrees of rebellion 
against orthodoxy. Bakan argues that while they consciously re- 
jected religion, they nevertheless borrowed heavily from mystical 
traditions which were widely influential in the milieu in which they 
grew up. 

The goal of Hassidism was self-actualization, self-fulfillment by 
direct contact with the Divine. It therefore had much in common 
with various forms of radical Christianity like Methodist “enthusi- 
asm” or Baptist ‘“‘revivalism” which also became widely influential 
in the nineteenth century. Like them it was a mass movement 
which gained much of its strength by being opposed to traditional 
orthodox religion. From the seventeenth century onward Rabbini- 


1David Bakan, Sigmund Freud and the Tradition of Jewish Mysticism, Princeton: Van 
Nostrand Co., 1958. 
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cal Judaism was on the defensive throughout Central Europe. It 
had taught that only by living up to the minutiae of the Law could 
the Jews as a people expect to be favored by God, that in return for 
their obedience and fulfillment of his commands, God had entered 
into a covenant to reward them and to treat them as his Chosen 
People. 

However, the Jews suffered from continuous persecution culmi- 
nating in pogroms from the seventeenth century on. How could 
the average Jew believe that by living up to the Law, he was going 
to be favored by God? He had apparently tried it without success. 
The orthodox answer, then as in the time of Job, was of course that 
he must have failed in some respect to live up to the Law or he would 
not have been so punished by God. So the more the Jews suffered, 
the greater was the traditionalist religious pressure to live up more 
exactly than ever to the many requirements of Jewish Law. 

Mysticism represented a revolt against such Rabbinical “legalism.” 
It argued that salvation for the Jews as a people was not likely to 
come about by increasing conformity to the Law. Rather individ- 
uals could be fulfilled and the group “saved” by direct contact with 
the Divine here and now. Such contact was characterized by joy 
and release rather than by the more traditional suffering and repent- 
ance. A few great rabbis—the Baale Shem—became noted for their 
miraculous healing powers, their ability to release individuals from 
the burden of suffering, rather than for their detailed knowledge of 
the Talmud as in orthodox Judaism. Mass enthusiasm swept re- 
ligious meetings. Emotional release replaced the hard, cold, ra- 
tional legalism of orthodoxy. False Messiahs appeared—Sabbatai 
Zevi and Jacob Frank—who promised to lead the Jews immediately 
into a better life, and who even went so far as to argue that sinning 
was a good thing since it would help bring about the millennium 
sooner. 

The goal of psychoanalysis is practically identical with that of 
Jewish mysticism—to release and fulfill the individual by contact 
with emotional, irrational forces. Freud’s image of man is of one 
hemmed in by conflicts and anxieties arising primarily out of the 
thwarting of natural impulses by society. The central problem of 
neurosis is the need for freedom, for release from guilt, from an op- 
pressive superego representing the demands that society makes on 
the individual. 
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For example, a common cause of mental disturbance is the Oedi- 
pus complex according to psychoanalysis. What in its simplest 
terms is the Oedipus complex? It is an inevitable tragedy which 
arises in the development of the impulse-life of man from being born 
into society, or more particularly into a family. Every little boy is 
fated to fall in love with his mother, to hate his father, to feel guilty, 
to suffer—because he is a human individual born into a matrix of 
other individuals. He must obtain release from the tragedy of so- 
cial existence, and psychoanalysis is the instrument for obtaining 
release just as mysticism became the instrument for obtaining release 
from the oppressive social responsibilities of Jewish orthodoxy. 

In other words, Freud and the Jewish leaders of psychoanalysis saw 
man’s central problem in terms of his need for self-fulfillment as over 
against the oppressive forces of social obligation because this was the 
central issue in the cultural milieu in which they grew up. For 
them the crippling pressures of the group, of traditional Jewish 
orthodoxy, were very real and obvious. Probably only in Calvin- 
istic Puritan circles have they ever been so great elsewhere. 


II 


Two often-noted peculiarities of traditional psychoanalytic prac- 
tice appear to have arisen at least in part from the way man’s central 
problem was conceived. The first is the obvious fact that psycho- 
analysis has never had much success among psychopaths or among 
working-class people. The neurotic problems of psychopathy and 
of many lower class people often arise from the absence of well- 
defined moral standards. Soa therapeutic movement which sees the 
central problem of neurosis as oppression by excessive moral de- 
mands is not apt to be of much help to such people. Psychoanalysis 
has just never been comfortable with the problem of providing 
people with a consistent set of values, even when “moral education” 
is what is obviously needed. It still works best for those who fac- 
tually do need release from an oppressively moral upbringing. 

A second “peculiarity” of psychoanalytic practice is that it has 
traditionally refused to have anything to do with the welfare of any 
one else in the patient’s milieu. That is, the therapist’s relationship 
to his patient is much like the defense lawyer’s relationship to his 
client. He does not try to represent the interests of his patient and 
society at one and the same time. In fact he gains much of his 
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power to help the individual by openly allying himself with the 
patient, as over against the demands of society. Since many psycho- 
analysts are also physicians, this idea fits in well with medical ethics 
which state that the doctor should do everything for the welfare of 
his patient. But there is an important difference between physical 
and mental illness, which psychoanalysts have been slow to recognize. 
In curing physical disease a physician ordinarily does not have to 
worry whether his remedy will harm anyone else. Medicine may 
cost money but giving it to one person does not make another person 
sick. Yet such problems do arise in mental illness since it is such an 
interpersonal affair. For instance, in the course of psychoanalysis a 
man may come to realize that what he needs is release from his wife, 
a divorce. ‘The wife may be upset by this, in fact she now may be- 
come “‘ill,’’ and may even want to talk to her husband’s analyst about 
the problem. He may well refuse to see her on the grounds that 
getting involved in her problems may make it more difficult for him 
to help her husband. If she needs help she should get her own ana- 
lyst. The patient’s family is not the analyst’s responsibility, and if 
he is a doctor, he may feel that medical ethics justify his point of 
view: he must do everything he can for his patient’s welfare, even if 
it may by some mischance harm someone else. 

I am not now, of course, accusing the whole psychiatric profession 
of being socially irresponsible. I know as individuals that they do 
often consider their social obligations. I know too that modern ana- 
lysts like Spiegel argue that the whole family may need treatment to 
help any member of it really successfully. What I am saying is that 
the major emphasis of the psychoanalytic tradition in psychiatry is 
on the welfare of the individual and that it has real difficulties in the 
area of moral education and of social responsibilities. ‘The reason 
lies at least partly in the fact that psychoanalysis originated as an 
individualistic revolt against the oppressive orthodoxy of legalistic 
Judaism. 

But it is not only the aims of psychoanalysis and Jewish mysticism 
which are parallel, as Bakan has pointed out. The techniques they 
employ are also very similar. Jewish religious scholarship has al- 
ways been noted for its exegesis on the text. Rabbis were trained 
in complex interpretations and reinterpretations of the details of 
Jewish Law. What Jewish mysticism did was to adopt the same 
detailed textual approach but in a less rational, less logical, looser or 
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metaphorical manner. Abraham Abulafia had recommended a tech- 
nique which he called “skipping and jumping” in dealing with the 
text as early as the thirteenth century. Caballistic writings over the 
succeeding centuries provided a body of magical, emotional lore 
which served as a constant contrast to the “cold” legalism of Jewish 
orthodoxy. Jewish mysticism drew on such sources and on the di- 
rect inspiration of its chief writers to produce the Zohar, a book of 
allegorical reinterpretations of religious traditions which was for the 
Jewish mystic what the Talmud was for the orthodox Jew. 

The Zohar is a work of imagination not of reason. Its key tech- 
nique is allusion and metaphor as opposed to logic and close reason- 
ing. ‘The psychoanalysts employed the same technique and called 
it “free association.’”” Furthermore they had a traditional basis for 
using free association to understand man, since according to Bakan, 
the Zohar suggests that man may be conceived as a text (or Torah) 
requiring exegesis and more particularly in Hassidism, the holiness of 
the Zadik (or religious leader) was to be understood as a kind of liv- 
ing Torah. In other words in psychoanalysis as in Jewish mysticism 
it was the technique of employing the imagination, of interpreting 
free association, dreams and metaphors which would serve to release 
man from the bonds of traditionalism, of oppressively rational, moral 
obligations. 

And what exactly was it that was revealed by the technique of free 
association that proved so therapeutic to man? It is here that one 
of the most striking parallels with the tradition of Jewish mysticism 
appears. Freud was openly a rationalist. He felt that knowledge 
of the unconscious irrational forces in human nature ultimately gives 
man control over them. But it is knowledge of a very special sort 
that heals. It is sexual knowledge. It is precisely at this point that 
Freud stands at the very center of the Jewish mystical tradition. In 
Hebrew the word for “knowing” (yada) can have a sexual connota- 
tion as is illustrated by the English translation of the verse ‘‘and 
Adam knew Eve his wife’; that is to say, he “knew” her sexually. 
As the story of Adam and Eve further illustrates, in Biblical tradi- 
tion, “‘knowledge”’ (eating of the fruit of the tree) is intimately asso- 
ciated with sexual knowledge: “And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked.” ‘The ceremony of 
Bar Mitzvah, observed for Jewish boys at puberty, apparently cele- 
brates the fact that only when he has achieved full sexuality (i.e., 
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genital maturity) can he overcome the ignorance and the impulsive- 
ness of childhood. 

While sexual associations to knowledge had been present in all 
Jewish traditions, they were most highly developed in the Zohar. 
In fact the Zohar recasts much of Jewish religious tradition in sexual 
terms. For example, Israel is conceived as the female part of God, 
the Holy Shekinah, which is cast aside and then redeemed by God 
in a mystical union described in sexual terms. In short the sexual 
image is all-pervasive. Real knowledge, real understanding of the 
world must ultimately be sexual. Freud and the orthodox analysts 
adopted this viewpoint rigidly. ‘They insisted that all attempts to 
understand man and his conflicts in other terms such as Jung’s reli- 
gious archetypes, Adler’s drive for power, or Rank’s birth trauma 
were necessarily superficial and misleading. At its most funda- 
mental level life must be interpreted in sexual terms just as the 
Zohar had demonstrated. 

There is more, much more, to Bakan’s analysis of the connections 
between psychoanalysis and Jewish mysticism. Freud saw the sex- 
ual instincts in a sense as the root of all evil. The young infant was 
born with powerful drives which, if he were only strong enough, 
would lead him to commit every crime in the calendar—incest, rape, 
murder, etc. In the mystical tradition the source of all evil is the 
Devil, and by entering into a pact with him one can gain control 
over the occult forces which are his to command. To the non- 
Jewish world, this idea is best represented in Goethe’s Faust, a work 
much influenced by Jewish caballistic writings. 

There is evidence that Freud felt in his psychoanalytic work that 
he was entering into a pact with the Devil, that by exploring the 
underworld of the mind he could gain control over the evil forces 
within it. There is also considerable evidence that he suffered from 
a ‘‘Messiah complex,” that he feared to enter Rome where the Jew- 
ish Messiah was traditionally supposed to be proclaimed, that he at 
least unconsciously thought of himself as founding a new religious 
movement which would replace the outworn traditions of orthodoxy. 
But enough of Bakan’s case has been presented to make the main 
point. Psychoanalysis was religious in its origin, a secular out- 
growth of the Jewish mystical tradition in its continuing struggle 
with Mosaic orthodoxy. 

It should by now be much easier to understand why psychoanalysis 
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has had such a great appeal for American intellectuals. It fitted in 
readily with their spirit of revolt against Christian orthodoxy, with 
the nineteenth century spirit of romantic individualism which was 
concerned with fulfillment rather than one’s duty to social institu- 
tions, to the state or to the Church. Its insistence on the evil in 
man’s nature, and in particular on the sexual root of that evil, suited 
the New England temperament well which had been shaped by a 
similar Puritan emphasis. In fact, to hear Anna Freud speak of the 
criminal tendencies of the one and two-year old is to be reminded 
inevitably of Calvinistic sermons on infant damnation. 

Echoes of Calvinism can also be found in Freud’s thoroughgoing 
determinism, and his insistence on the inevitability of certain emo- 
tional conflicts like the Oedipus complex. After all, for people 
schooled to believe in Predestination or even more, in the complete 
absence of chance in the universe because God controls everything, 
it takes no great stretch of the imagination to accept scientific deter- 
minism. In science Nature simply replaces God in making every- 
thing inevitable. 

But above all, psychoanalysis could succeed among intellectuals 
where traditional religion failed because it was presented as science, 
not religion, in an increasingly secular age. That is, it provided 
many of the values which religion had traditionally provided, but 
did so without consciously posing as religion. If the intellectuals 
who so enthusiastically espouse psychoanalysis knew that they were 
supporting an honorable off-shoot of religious mysticism, they might 
be considerably less enthusiastic about it. It is because it is not 
religious but scientific that they can let themselves believe in it. 


Ill 


Is it then my purpose in calling attention to the religious roots of 
psychoanalysis to discredit it in their eyes, to destroy their faith? 
Certainly not, although there is no doubt that we have laid open an 
issue which was a matter of grave concern to the founders of psycho- 
analysis. Freud reports how disturbed he was that psychoanalysis 
seemed to be largely a Jewish movement in its early days, and how 
his eagerness to include Gentiles led him to support Jung for the 
presidency of the International Psychoanalytical Association even 
when it was already becoming clear that Jung differed with him on 
a number of basic issues. Despite Freud’s efforts, the leading psy- 
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choanalysts both in Europe and the United States were for a long 
time nearly all Jews. 

The fact is not at all surprising if Bakan’s thesis is correct that 
psychoanalysis drew many of its key traditions from Jewish mystical 
religion. But why then did they not admit it? Why did Freud not 
explicitly acknowledge his indebtedness to earlier traditions? There 
are several possible explanations. ‘To begin with it should not be 
overlooked that many psychoanalysts may not have realized that they 
were drawing on Jewish religious traditions in exactly the same sense 
that many secularized Protestants may not realize their view of life 
is strongly colored by their religious background. They were secu- 
larized Jews and had every reason to reject consciously anything that 
had to do with religion. But even if they had realized their indebt- 
edness (and Bakan feels that Freud might well have recognized it), 
there was every reason for them to conceal the Jewish origins of 
psychoanalysis. 

Freud was convinced that he was practicing a scientific technique 
which produced objective knowledge about human behavior. To 
admit that there was anything Jewish or religious about it would be 
to undermine its scientific status, to admit the possibility of bias. 
Worst of all, to admit to Jewish origins would be to open psycho- 
analysis to the tide of vicious anti-Semitism which was sweeping 
Central Europe in Freud’s day. After all neither then nor even 
now was it as harmless to speak of a Jewish school of psychoanalysis 
as it was to speak, for example, of Scotch realists or American 
functionalists. 

Finally for many Jews the emotional excesses of the mystical tra- 
dition, particularly since they had a distinctly sexual flavor at times, 
were a very discreditable part of Jewish history and if anything only 
served to provide some factual basis for the anti-Semitic tales circu- 
lating in Europe at the time. It would certainly not help a new 
“science” either to be associated with mysticism, with occultism, 
with cabala, and every form of obscurantism. So psychoanalysis had 
every reason not to want to talk about its Jewish origins even if it had 
understood them. ‘To speak of them even today is to run some risk 
of bringing a “taint” on psychoanalysis by association. 

But my intent has been quite different. It is to show that psycho- 
analysis was successful in part because of its religious roots, because 
it has continued to serve man’s needs in the way that religions have 
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always served them. ‘To demonstrate this thesis requires much 
more than an historical analysis. After all one can admit that a 
movement was religious in origin, just as natural science developed 
out of radical Protestantism, without implying that it continues to be 
religious in any way. Suppose psychoanalysis did draw some of its 
ideas and practices from Jewish mysticism. So what? Has it not 
become increasingly scientific and perhaps even abandoned many of 
these ideas? Psychoanalytic practice has certainly been modified in 
America despite the resistance of the more orthodox Freudians. In 
fact the psychoanalytic viewpoint has gradually pervaded the entire 
psychiatric profession, but in the process it is gradually undergoing 
some changes. Many new ideas are afloat, at least in the most ad- 
vanced medical centers, but they highlight even more sharply how 
psychoanalysis functioned as a religious movement by showing how 
the same religious needs can be met in slightly different ways. Let 
me illustrate. 

As we have seen, psychoanalysis, because of its individualistic, mys- 
tical origins, tended to see man’s main problem as centering in his 
need for release and fulfillment as over against oppressive moral ob- 
ligations. The psychoanalyst was tacitly the patient’s ally in his 
struggle for fulfillment. At least one modern variant of psycho- 
analysis no longer regards this problem as central by any means for 
all neurotics. Instead the patient’s key problem is not the need for 
release but the need for love. He must learn that somebody cares 
for him, somebody respects him as an individual whatever he may do 
or whatever he may have done. The therapist is still his ally but 
not necessarily in his struggle for release from crippling moral de- 
mands. ‘Therapeutic skill lies in the ability to convince a neurotic 
or psychotic that the therapist really does care for him. Neurosis, 
according to this view, in large part develops because the person feels 
he can no longer trust. people, because he suspects everybody. Need- 
less to say in such an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion, the thera- 
pist cannot get away with pretending he cares. He must genuinely 
be able to respect his patient if his efforts at cure are to be successful. 
It takes very little reflection to see that, stripped of its accidental his- 
torical opposition to orthodoxy, the concern of psychoanalysis for the 
individual has developed into the traditional mystic’s concern for 
“that of God in every man,” as Quakers would phrase it. 

The orthodox analytic emphasis on the central importance of sex 
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has also undergone changes. There are probably fewer and fewer 
analysts who act in their daily practice on the assumption that only 
the sexual image has genuine healing power, although many of 
them still continue to write up their cases in terms of Freudian sex- 
ual metaphysics. I know of one individual whose analysis signifi- 
cantly turned on images from James Joyce, another whose cure cen- 
tered in a verse from the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians (‘For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: Now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also Iam known”). But 
again Freud’s instinct seems to have been correct when he refused to 
yield to those who insisted that sexuality was not of central impor- 
tance but a mere metaphor for something else. For him the sexual 
nature of man was far more than a mere metaphor in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It represented power—above all the power to 
heal. Modern psychoanalysts while they may reject the sexual im- 
age as necessary, all accept the idea that whatever imagery the patient 
uses, it must have power, the same kind of power for him that the 
sexual image had for Freud. It is here that psychoanalysis, both 
orthodox and modern, reveals most clearly its mystical character. 

What the religious mystic has testified to throughout the ages and 
in all forms of religion is his direct emotional experience of some- 
thing, above all a power, beyond himself. The “something” he has 
usually called God and has sought to describe his experience in terms 
of whatever religious imagery is readily available to him in terms of 
his time and culture. But always he protests at having to find words 
to describe his experience. Words, images always seem to distort it 
for him, though he must find some way of expressing the inexpres- 
sible. For Freud and others in contact with the Jewish mystical 
tradition, the sexual image succeeded in conveying the power of the 
inexpressible. For others the image may be different. But that 
does not mean that the image is trivial or unimportant, a mere intel- 
lectualization. No, it must carry the emotional impact of contact 
with a power beyond the self—a power called by some the life prin- 
ciple or libido, by others a positive growth force, by religious mystics, 
God. 

Every neurotic suffers from a feeling of inadequacy: something 
has happened to him which is beyond his control. He cannot cope 
with it. In the course of his analysis he may suffer a long time in 
confusion, despair and helplessness, but at some point if he is to get 
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well, something begins to happen to him which he experiences emo- 
tionally as “outside self.” He can do things now that he could not 
do before. He does not know exactly what has happened and may 
attribute his new found powers to the influence of the analyst or 
some new discovery about himself, but the central inescapable fact 
of his experience is that he did not do it himself—that some power 
outside himself moved him. ‘To speak of a “power not ourselves 
that heals” is at least in mystical religious terms to speak of God. 
The fact that the power was described in sexual terms by early psy- 
choanalysis appears more and more to have been an accident of its 
Jewish mystical origins. 

Other modern developments in psychiatry point in the same di- 
rection. They have tended to separate out what was peculiar to the 
problems of Jewish mysticism in Freud’s time from what is univer- 
sally characteristic of religious mysticism as it attempts to respond 
to the human condition in all times and places. For example, there 
are psychiatrists like Spiegel who have overcome the limitations of 
working with an individual quite apart from the effect of his “cure” 
on others. They do not see society or the family as so oppressive as 
those breaking away from Jewish or Christian orthodoxy did. They 
do not think that it is possible to consider the health of an individual 
apart from the health of those around him. They even argue that 
the family should be treated along with the individual. In all these 
developments the traditional religious concern for group as well as 
individual welfare has begun to creep back into psychiatric practice. 

Or to consider just one more example, orthodox Freudians were 
pessimistic about human nature. They believed in a form of “‘in- 
fant damnation” and like the Puritans at times appeared to feel that 
the best that man could hope for in this “vale of tears’ was stoic in- 
difference. When Freudianism came to America, it tended to get 
more optimistic, to be influenced by the American pragmatic belief 
in the possibility of a much better world—so much so in fact that 
many European analysts have been very much disturbed by the easy 
optimism of some American analysts. Cultural relativity has been 
particularly suspect because it seems to argue that people are neu- 
rotic simply because they are brought up incorrectly. After all, 
other cultures rear their children differently and in such a way as 
to avoid many of the problems that beset our children when they 
grow up. All that is needed is proper child care. Similarly what 
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the therapist has to do is to “retrain” the patient who has been 
brought up incorrectly. 

Psychoanalysts originally took a much more serious view of the 
“existential” difficulties in which every man found himself and 
which no amount of proper child-rearing could wish away. It can 
be argued, as Tillich has, that in a certain sense they were more 
religious in this respect than their American colleagues, many of 
whom succumbed to the typical American notion that man can do 
anything for himself if he only has the proper knowledge. But the 
real point I want to make is that modern psychology appears to be 
moving away both from Freud’s easy pessimism or the relativist’s 
easy optimism about the nature of man. Rather it regards man as 
neither basically good nor basically evil, but as having great poten- 
tialities both for good and evil. Existential difficulties are neither 
minimized nor exaggerated. ‘They are accepted as part of life in 
exactly the same sense that man’s capacity to transcend them (not 
remove them) is accepted. This development too appears to be 
more characteristic of the general mystical point of view than of the 
peculiar Freudian one. Of the Quaker mystic at least it has always 
been characteristic that he has recognized the seriousness of man’s 
existential limitations—his all too human failings—at the same time 
as he has struggled for and occasionally found the Divine spark in 
every man, even himself. 


IV 


But perhaps I am overdoing it, overstraining myself to find analo- 
gies between mystical religion and psychoanalysis. So far psycho- 
analysis has been shown to have been religious both in its origins 
and further developments. But the skeptic may still ask, so what? 
After all just because a movement functions in some respects like 
a religion, does that mean that it is really religious?* By this kind 
of reasoning couldn’t almost anything be made to appear religious? 
To answer such questions requires a definition of what religion 
“really” is. But there are many definitions of religion. Which is 
the best one? Unfortunately I am not a theologian and therefore 


2 Hiltner states explicitly that “psychoanalysis and religion are not of the same order” 
largely because psychoanalysis is not a “conscious” Church openly believing in God. While 
he is certainly correct, he is in danger of defining away one of the most important religious 
movements of our time, at least among intellectuals. It was Freud himself, as Tillich points 
out, who sparked the revolt against consciousness in philosophy. What more fitting though 
ironic climax to Freud’s career could there be than the creation of an unconscious religion, 
a “Church” functioning like one in most respects except in the recognition that it is one? 
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not even in a position to know what the best alternatives are. So I 
will have to content myself with a general definition recognizing 
fully that in so doing I may simply be revealing my own religious 
background. 

In its most general sense religion has to do with the transcendental, 
with a power beyond man and this world which is usually called God. 
Religion commonly functions in three spheres of life—intellectual, 
social, and personal. It gives intellectual meaning to existence 
through theology which attempts to provide answers to such ullti- 
mate questions as why people are born, where they go when they 
die, how the world got started, etc. In the social sphere, religion 
has to do with ethics, with the moral principles governing the right 
conduct of men toward each other and with the sanctions (punish- 
ments or rewards in this life or hereafter) which follow when men 
do the right or wrong things. Finally in the personal sphere, reli- 
gion or God has been invoked to explain unusual experiences which 
seem beyond the normal. In particular it has been associated with 
healing. All great religions have dealt with all three of these areas 
of life to a greater or lesser degree. For example, the New Testa- 
ment deals extensively with intellectual matters, with the meaning of 
existence, as in the Gospel of John, with ethical questions as in the 
Sermon on the Mount and Paul’s letters, and with the miraculous 
healing powers of Jesus. 

Throughout its history Christianity has sometimes emphasized one 
or another aspect of religion. In the last hundred years for instance 
I think a case could be made for the fact that there has been a pro- 
gressive shift in emphasis within Protestantism. A hundred years 
or more ago it was the theological aspect of religion that excited 
Christians the most. In fact they got so worked up over theological 
issues that Protestant Christianity split up into a number of differ- 
ent sects representing apparently irreconcilable theological doctrines. 
Today it is difficult for Christians of different denominations to work 
up much enthusiasm over theological disputes. The point of cen- 
tral interest has shifted. Around the turn of the twentieth century 
ethical questions assumed paramount importance. Christians be- 
came primarily interested in the social gospel—in proper working 
conditions, prohibition, international peace or, in more recent times, 
racial discrimination. Ethics became the royal road to the discovery 
of God as theology had been earlier. In fact I recall a common defi- 
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nition of God as being “‘a Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” Christianity both supported and was supported by the 
hope of a better world here on earth in the near future. But two 
World Wars, a depression, the tyranny of Fascism and Communism, 
the relative failure of the United Nations, the invention of atomic 
techniques for destroying mankind have all tended to discourage 
somewhat the search for God in the social order, in man’s relation- 
ship to man. If He is really making for righteousness, He appears 
to be pretty slow about it. Asa result the ethical emphasis in Chris- 
tianity is losing some of the enormous appeal it had once, although 
it is still strong among many Church leaders brought up in an earlier 
day. 

Some Christian leaders like Tillich and Niebuhr have revived in- 
terest in basic theological questions—in new analyses of the meaning 
of existence in Christian terms. ‘There is another alternative: to 
find God in the “healing power of the analytic.” It is for this rea- 
son above all that I would classify psychoanalysis as a religious move- 
ment. ‘To some extent it provides man with a theology, with a view 
of the nature of existence. Freud had quite a lot to say about 
the ultimate nature of things, although many contemporary analysts 
would regard them more as his personal philosophy than as anything 
essential to psychoanalysis as a therapeutic technique. Psychoanaly- 
sis also has had something to say about ethics, about man’s relation- 
ship to man, particularly in the hands of such neo-Freudians as Erich 
Fromm, who has specifically tried to work out what the implications 
for ethics are of Freudian assumptions about the nature of man. 
For many people the appeal of neo-Freudian ethics lay precisely in 
the fact that it seemed to be based on solid scientific facts rather than 
on religious assumptions about the nature of man. However, what 
has often been stated as fact turns out on closer examination to be 
simply value assumptions more or less unconsciously carried over 
from the particular religious background of the author. It is more 
nearly the dominant view among modern psychoanalysts that their 
therapeutic technique is ethically “neutral” in the sense that it is 
valuable for a person whatever his ethical standards may be. In this 
sense it is nearer the mystical tradition in that it does not concern it- 
self with particular ethical problems but rather with the basic atti- 
tudes that lie behind man’s relationship to man, with the “changed 


heart.” 
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But whatever its theological or ethical implications may be, psy- 
choanalysis is above all a continuing testimony to a “power not our- 
selves that heals.’” As such it has particular though usually uncon- 
scious religious appeal for intellectuals offended by the “antique” 
theology of the Christian Church and increasingly disillusioned 
about the ethical potentialities of Christianity. Viewed in this 
light, psychoanalysis, as a secular religious movement, fulfilled an 
historic religious function which the Church was not fulfilling, and 
probably was able to do it better because it was openly anti-religious. 


Vv 


So much for my argument. Let us suppose for the moment that 
there is some truth in it, at least in its essentials. What does it mean 
so far as the Christian Church is concerned? What challenge does 
it present? It should stimulate some new thinking on at least two 
major points—one, the conception of the minister’s role and the 
other, Church doctrine. 

There is little doubt that Protestant ministers are less important 
in the community today than they have been at various times in the 
past. It is not that they are not busy, highly useful members of the 
community who are highly regarded. It is just that they are less 
important. The reason appears in sociopsychological terms to be 
that they have less of the charisma that goes with power. In the 
genuinely religious community of the past, the minister was God’s 
representative who above all knew something about or even exerted 
some control over what was going to happen to a man after he died. 
He fulfilled at least to a limited extent the role of a gatekeeper—in 
this instance to the after-life. But as theology declined in impor- 
tance and was replaced by ethics as the focus of interest, the after-life 
became less and less important. It was this life that counted and so 
far as this life was concerned the minister became just one of a num- 
ber of people who had ideas about how it ought to be lived. At the 
same time the power he used to have as a gatekeeper over life and 
death shifted to a considerable extent to a new profession—that of 
the physician who controlled the knowledge and skill which could 
at least keep a person alive. In a generation when the next world 
was of primary importance, the man who could keep you in this one 
(the doctor) was not so important but he became much more so as 
man’s interest shifted to this life. But if our analysis has been cor- 
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rect, the doctor-psychiatrist should have even more of the charisma 
of power that formerly belonged to the minister. For he not only 
inherits some of the control over life and death of the physician (after 
all neurosis can lead to psychosomatic disorder and death), he is also 
closely connected with the one manifestation of God’s power that 
many men appear most willing to accept today—namely the power 
to heal rather than to transform the social order or to give certainty 
about the meaning of life. 

The traditional healing functions of religion have never been 
much practiced by the Protestant ministry, although of course whole 
sects like Christian Science have developed around the attempt to 
exercise them. It is also true that there has been a growing interest 
in pastoral counseling in the Protestant Church, though I doubt if 
much of it has been conceived at the level which I am discussing 
here. Instead it has been introduced as a social service like the 
many others the modern Church provides (from sewing circles to 
basketball courts). Am I therefore suggesting that ministers should 
get training in the religious significance of therapy, rather than just 
in its techniques? Lest the answer appear too simply to be “yes,” 
since any attempt to recapture lost'charisma may seem like a good 
thing, let me push the question further. Are ministers willing to 
undergo the three to seven years required for a psychoanalysis? It 
is my firm conviction supported not only by the experience of psy- 
choanalysts but by the whole tradition of religious mysticism, that 
only by such prolonged self-examination can a man begin to under- 
stand and work easily with the healing powers he must be prepared 
to represent. Mystics—Jesus himself in the wilderness—have spent 
years in preparation, years in which they have searched sensitively 
for the leadings of the Divine Spirit. Are Protestant ministers will- 
ing to “go and do likewise’? Are they for that matter willing to 
become mystics, to seek within themselves that which is behind and 
beyond the particular creeds and formulas of their Church? Or 
would it be the better part of wisdom for the Church to attempt to 
help psychiatrists understand a little better what they are doing in 
religious terms? Certainly few psychiatrists would now regard their 
mission in life as in any sense religious or would regard the healing 
power they deal with as in any sense a testimony to the power of God. 
Or would it be better to leave them alone, to let them go on repre- 
senting religion unconsciously? Fortunately my task is only to raise 
such questions, not to answer them. 
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It has also been my contention that psychoanalysis has fulfilled a 
religious function for many intellectuals in a way which the Christian 
Church has conspicuously failed to do. Why? The superficial an- 
swer already given is that psychoanalysis succeeded where religion 
failed because it was a secular scientific movement which could avoid 
the stigma of organized religion. But this only pushes the question 
further back. Why was there a stigma attached to organized reli- 
gion? Here I must openly admit that my answer appears to be dic- 
tated by my own religious background, but to me it is a compelling 
one. The Church lost out because it became insensitive to the rev- 
elations of God and stuck stubbornly to former revelations, ideas, 
and images which have lost much of their meaning for thinking peo- 
ple. ‘To the mystic the Church is a human institution, like a mu- 
seum, full of artifacts which were infinitely meaningful and valu- 
able to the people who made them. ‘They may even be esthetically 
pleasing now, but still no longer fulfill their original function. 
Creeds, doctrines, rituals must be created anew in each generation 
and in each individual’s heart. God reveals himself progressively, 
but the Church as an institution is necessarily conservative tending 
to preserve earlier revelations long after they have outlived their 
usefulness. 

To the mystic it is no shock at all to read Freud’s analysis of the 
Christian communion service, to discover that eating the body of 
Christ manages to symbolize both love and hate for a father-figure. 
Nor is he in the least disturbed by psychoanalytic interpretations of 
religion as projections of family conflicts or infantile frustration. 
He believes that religious images are always attempts to express the 
inexpressible and it is only natural that man should draw on his most 
profound psychological experiences in order to clothe the inexpres- 
sible with the meaning it deserves. As Tillich puts it, “every being 
chooses the symbols for the Divine according to what he himself is. 
. . . If we use the father image in order to symbolize our ultimate 
concern, then the ultimate concern is not the father image.” 

Let me push the argument one step further. Whiting and Child 
have discovered that those cultures around the world which disci- 
pline young children severely for sexual activity also tend to explain 
disease in sexual terms. Jews and Puritans were strict about sex- 
uality in children. They should therefore be more likely to invent 
and approve of the sexual theories of disease which characterize psy- 
choanalysis. Would it have shocked Freud to discover that his the- 
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ory of neurosis was very likely determined by his own upbringing? 
It very well might have because he thought of his libido theory as a 
scientific fact rather than as a projection of his own childhood ex- 
perience. He would have been shocked for the very same reason 
that many Christians were shocked when he pointed out the child- 
hood basis of many of their religious beliefs and institutions. For 
he believed in the reality—in the ultimate truth of his image just as 
they did in theirs. And in a sense he and they were both right. 
The sexual image was and is “true” and compelling for many peo- 
ple—in fact the only way in which the inexpressible can be mean- 
ingfully expressed for them. The same is true of the traditional 
images of the Christian Church for many people. 

The only mistake, according to the mystic, is to worship the image, 
to regard any revelation as final. Like the scientist he knows that 
what is true today will be untrue or at least very differently true to- 
morrow. ‘The Protestant Church on the whole has been opposed 
to iconography, to the worship of visual symbols of religious ideas, 
but it has been less opposed to worship of the ideas themselves, of 
verbal attempts to represent ultimate reality. Could it give up some 
of its reverence for formulas and seek more and more sensitively for 
new ones that speak for God to the condition of our times? Can it 
institutionalize progressive revelation without weakening its very 
foundations? I am not enough of a Church historian—perhaps not 
even enough of a Christian—to know. 

But the success of psychoanalysis as a lay religious movement 
squarely confronts the Church with just such an issue. Growing 
out of a religious mystical tradition, psychoanalysis has managed to 
find new ways of interpreting existence, of interpreting man’s rela- 
tionship to man, and above all of testifying to the healing powers of 
what would have been called God in any other generation. These 
new insights have been profoundly meaningful to many thinking 
people. Can the Church learn a lesson from this development? 
Can it go and do likewise? Can it absorb enough of the mystical 
approach to religion to respond more sensitively and flexibly to the 
revelations of God in our time? 


VI 


It would be unfair to conclude without recognizing that the Chris- 
tian Church has, of course, already reacted to the challenge of psycho- 
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analysis. ‘Though it is certainly presumptuous for me even to try 
to give an account of its response, which by now is quite extensive, 
I think one can easily distinguish the development of two main cur- 
rents of thought, once the shock and anger at Freud’s open attacks 
on religion were overcome. The first has been dominated by the 
liberal Christian’s primary concern with ethics, with moral and so- 
cial perfection. He has seemed to argue as follows, if I may over- 
simplify to the point of caricature, just to make the position clear: 
Psychoanalysis is obviously a “‘good thing” because it helps man over- 
come his neuroses and move toward perfection, both in terms of in- 
ner adjustment and outer relations to others. Freud’s anti-religious 
sentiments are ‘‘unfortunate” but his basic assumptions, if properly 
stated, are not anti-religious at all, but in fact turn out to be very 
similar to liberal Christianity. Christianity also is a “good thing” 
because it helps people. So Christianity and psychoanalysis should 
get together and help one another bring about a better world. Eas- 
ily recognizable in all this is the typically American optimistic em- 
phasis on the possibility of progress and on the nonessential charac- 
ter of theoretical differences so long as they lead to the same practical 
consequences. 

The second current of thought centers around Paul Tillich, who 
argues that psychoanalysis makes a far more fundamental contribu- 
tion to Christianity than a mere therapeutic “bag of tricks” which is 
useful to the Protestant minister in his work. ‘Tillich believes, cor- 
rectly in my opinion, that psychoanalysis has helped man realize the 
“existential” predicament—the meaninglessness, the loneliness of ex- 
istence with which man is confronted when he wakes from the state 
of ‘dreaming innocence” of childhood to realize his own finitude, 
his own limitations. Freud certainly belonged with many of his 
European philosophical contemporaries in the emphasis he put on 
the “existentialist question.” He explained with obvious pleasure 
how man’s pride had received three great shocks—first, from the Co- 
pernican discovery that the earth was not the center of the universe, 
second, from the Darwinian discovery that man was not especially 
created without antecedents, and third, from the psychoanalytic dis- 
covery that man was not even master in his own household but was 
controlled by forces beyond his knowledge. 

To Tillich, recognition of man’s existential limitations is the root 
of Christianity because implicit in the notion of imperfection is some 
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idea of perfection (essence) from which man has fallen away or is 
“estranged.”” Christianity represents the faith that the estrangement 
can be healed, that some “solution” (i.e., salvation) beyond essence 
and existence is possible. Obviously Freud did not go beyond the 
first step of stressing man’s existential limitations, but in so doing 
he has contributed greatly to helping man see the necessity for a 
religious—even a Christian—solution to the problem of existence. 
Recognizable in Tillich is an emphasis both on the healing and 
“meaning-giving” functions of religion as opposed to the ethical 
function stressed in the other Christian reaction to psychoanalysis. 
Neither of these currents of thought has understood psychoanalysis 
as a religious movement, although Tillich has come much closer 
to doing so than American liberal Protestantism. For Tillich has 
sensed that American optimism about the infinite plasticity of hu- | 
man nature tended to destroy an essential point in Freud’s under- 
standing of man. American psychoanalysis, like American liberal | 
Christianity, tended to regard all man’s troubles (sins or neuroses) 
as being due to ignorance—to improper upbringing. Both groups 
could then unite in supporting a Mental Health movement which | 
would remove trouble in the world by instructing parents and | 































teachers how to treat children and by providing better counselling 
services for those who needed help. Both groups could agree that 
Freud’s insistence on dark innate forces in human nature, on the, 
inevitability of emotional conflict in human life (witness the uni- | 
versality of the Oedipus complex), on the tragedy of existence, was 
not an essential part of psychoanalysis but simply a product of his 
personal pessimism. After all, nothing is inevitable: it all depends 
on how a person is brought up! 

The odd thing about such a “cultural” reinterpretation of Freud 
is that it denies what is most religious (and probably most “healing”’) 
about psychoanalysis and not only for the reason that Tillich gives. 
Freud saw man’s problems as arising far more from the conditions 
of existence than from improper upbringing, as Tillich correctly 
points out, but he also felt that the answer to man’s problems lay 
in a very special kind of emotional experience of a sexual nature. 
Earlier I have argued that this experience which is felt as arising | 
from beyond the self is really a testimony to a healing power which 
is called God by Christians and which was put in terms of sexual , 
symbolism by Freud because he drew on the tradition of the Zohar | 
which so described God and religious experiences. 
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Cultural relativists and liberal Christians alike have joined in 
insisting that the specifically sexual nature of Freud’s insight was 
a “mere” culturally determined metaphor, not recognizing that, as 
Tillich puts it, “the symbol participates in the reality that is sym- 
bolized,” that the metaphor is and was a living testimony to the 
reality of the power behind it. So both liberal Christians and the 
cultural school of psychoanalysts fail to recognize two key religious 
elements in Freudian psychoanalysis—its insistence on the existen- 
tial predicament, on the inevitability of anxiety and its testimony 
to the healing power of something which is beyond man. Tillich 
understands the first element, but not the second, perhaps because 
he is more of a rational theologian than an “experiencing” mystic. 

He certainly understands religious mysticism and states, just as a 
psychoanalyst would, that the experience “cannot be forced’’ by the 
desire for self-salvation. “It must be given.” Almost any patient 
can testify to the truth of this statement so far as recovery in psycho- 
analysis is concerned. He feels that something has “happened” to 
him and that if he and the analyst have brought it about, they have 
done so only indirectly and were not able to force the issue. Re- 
newal, rebirth, salvation, whatever it is called, is directly experienced 
but certainly cannot be produced by an act of will. 

Tillich may have missed the religious significance of the mystical 
healing experience in psychoanalysis because mysticism tends to blur 
the severity of ‘‘the estrangement of ordinary existence” which is for 
him the starting point of Christian theology. It also tends to shade 
over into naturalistic mysticism (pantheism, etc.) which does not suf- 
ficiently recognize the enormous gap between the infinite and the 
finite, between essence and existence. But is it necessary either in 
terms of Christian theology or ordinary experience to understand the 
gap in negative terms, in terms of deprivation, loneliness, meaning- 
lessness? The true mystic it seems to me experiences the gap in 
positive terms, in terms of affirmation, joy, wonder, belonging, supra- 
existential meaningfulness. Certainly these experiences have been 
reported very commonly by religious mystics and by patients recov- 
ering in psychoanalysis. 

In other words, they experience the gap in terms of “‘accentuation 
of the positive” rather than in terms of “elimination of the negative” 
as Tillich and the existentialists do. Is this an important difference? 
I think it is, but here I am really venturing into theology where 
others are much better equipped to speak than I am. All I wish 
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really to emphasize is that psychoanalysis is more profoundly reli- 
gious in its implications than liberal Christians have realized when 
they have tried to explain away as due to culture its religious essen- 
tials—namely Freud’s existentialism and his insistence on the healing 
power of a primarily sexual experience. It is even more religious 
than Tillich has realized because he failed to appreciate the testi- 
mony it gives to a direct, mystical experience of a “Power beyond 
ourselves that heals.” 

One final comment. Christianity was itself initially a response 
of mystical, individualistic elements within Judaism to the Pharisaic 
orthodoxy of the times. If Goodenough’s evidence is to be believed, 
it was spread all over the Mediterranean world by Hellenized Jews; ? 
by Jews like Paul who were in contact with Greek mysticism and ra- 
tionality. Are we witnessing a similar development today? Has 
the Christian Church become so petrified, so insensitive to the needs 
of our times, that a new religious movement has again arisen out | 
of Judaism, opposed to orthodoxy and spread by secularized Jews? 
Certainly psychoanalysis has all of these characteristics. It is essen- 
tially individualistic, mystical, and opposed to religious orthodoxy. 
It originated in Judaism and it has been spread by Jews who had _ | 
lost their faith by contact once again with the spirit of Greek ration- | 
alism as represented in modern science. Would it not be the su- 
preme irony of history if God had again chosen his People to produce 
a new religious revolt against orthodoxy, only this time of Christian | 






















making? It is an interesting question but time and the response of 
the Christian Church alone can give the answer. | 
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THEOLOGY IN THE THEATER 


By Wixsur Dwicut DuNKEL 


N the present crisis, in which existentialism and Freudian hy- 
potheses appear to many intellectuals as the only truth, the cur- 
rent season in the New York theaters has produced several plays 

with specifically theological concepts and even Christian insights. 
As one looks backward on many seasons in which either the Cin- 
derella story or the nostalgic view of the author’s youth appeared 
for retelling again and again, this immediate concern for the funda- 
mental problem confronting mankind, his relation to Infinity, car- 
ries us back in time to the Elizabethan era in poetry when the nature 
of man and his relation to God were valid themes. So many recent 
seasons have reiterated social conditions in which the unsuccessful 
persons have bewailed their petty problems that the movement of 
the drama from morbid introspection to imaginative exploration 
appears at long last in harmony with advancing scientific experi- 
ments. For the human situation does in the Christian view extend 
beyond the parish into the eternity of time. 


I 


Let us begin with a controversial play, a poetic work of art de- 
signed for the theater as well as the reader, Archibald MacLeish’s 
monumental play J. B. But let us also recognize here in the be- 
ginning of our study the vast difference between reading a play 
and witnessing it in the theater. Albeit theorists of the drama with 
privileged prescience like to discount the dramatic production in 
spinning their intricate interpretations of symbols, myths, and ideas, 
the fact remains that the play in the theater evokes a group response 
within a limited period of time in contrast to the scholar’s contem- 
plative scrutiny as an individual. For example, six months have 
elapsed between my reading and study of J. B. and the opportunity 
to see this play in a Broadway theater. Under the direction of Elia 
Kazan the production of J. B., with skillful actors, becomes a Broad- 
way hit at the box-office with points of view sufficient for everyone. 
I was enthralled with the production, but the intense meaning of 
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the play became diluted in the theater as if to avoid adverse com- 
ment on its religious implications. Hence the non-Christian will 
enjoy the play as produced, but the Christian thinker may question 
its validity. In particular the principal character, J. B., appears to 
be a modern everyman in search of justice. But Job was a very 
particular person whom God could take as an example of endur- 
ing faith. Job could suffer as very few of us ever would be able 
to accept adversity. Moreover, J. B. expects justice in the human 
situation, as Job did not. Although Job could not understand in- 
justice, he accepted it. Hence the Voice in the Whirlwind signi- 
fying God’s supremacy did not appear to Job as begging the ques- 
tion of justice, as it must to J. B., or to the majority of modern men, 
in this production. 

Both in the universality of J. B. as everyman and in the emphasis 
upon J. B. as a modern man in search of justice in the human situ- 
ation, the production of the play blurs the specificity of the poet's 
text. The appeal of the theater, to be sure, must be to the group, 
and I may be charged with imposing a private view of the play upon 
the text. Yet I do not think that I am stretching reason to the break- 
ing point in recognizing that the poet does not intend that J. B. is 
a typical man representative of us all. Although “Someone is al- 
ways playing Job” may indicate the universality of suffering, the 
way in which such suffering is accepted cannot be typical but indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, Archibald MacLeish as a scholar knows that 
ideal or poetic justice cannot be realized in the human situation, 
and certainly he did not write his play about J. B.’s expectation of 
justice. When the play begins with the two vendors, wearing the 
trayboard of popcorn and belt of balloons, and putting on the God- 
mask and the Satanmask, MacLeish postulates the ancient struggle 
of good and evil for the possession of man’s soul. The tent in which 
the actors have played the drama of Job now appears empty as the 
two vendors, Mr. Zuss and Nickles, discuss the play, but when they 
take up the two masks signifying the omnipotent powers, the actors 
appear and enact the play. 

J. B., or Job, is a modern millionaire with a loving wife and ador- 
able children, but his lines do not support the thesis that he expects 
justice. On the contrary, when Sarah, his wife, exclaims of his good 
fortune, “If ever anyone deserved it, you do.” J. B. replies: “That's 
not true. I don’t deserve it./ It’s not a question of deserving.” 
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But in the production J. B.’s philosophizing becomes minimized. 
He appears rather to be the man of action, seeking justice. Despite 
the need of emphasis upon J. B.’s inquiry of his sin, the production 
passes over sin and stresses the horrible details of catastrophe in 
Nickles’ bitter summation: 


One daughter raped and murdered by an idiot, 
Another crushed by stones, a son 

Destroyed by some fool officer’s stupidity, 

Two children smeared across a road 

At midnight by a drunken child— 

And all with God’s consent!—foreknowledge!— 
And he blesses God! 


But stay and remember the speaker is Nickles who has put on the 
Satanmask. Of course the unthinking playgoer eager to see evi- 
dence of the triumph of evil nods his head in assent when Nickles 
declares: “If God is God, He is not good;/ If God is good, He is not 
God.” Again the speaker is wearing the Satanmask, but the non- 
religious person agrees that God is not good and is pleased. The 
thinking playgoer who is not seeking to have his belief justified 
merely recognizes that Nickles with the Satanmask is a prejudiced 
witness. The emphasis comes in the playing, not the text. 

The interpretation of a playscript must seek the author’s purpose 
and represent the entire work of art, not merely the pleasing por- 
tion. All too often preachers and theologians select from a non- 
religious play some incident or line as an illustration of a play- 
wright’s Christian insight. Rarely, as in the case of J. B., does the 
critic have the opportunity to point out that the non-religious pro- 
ducer may also twist the work of art to his own ends, to make a 
religious play non-religious for box office appeal. 

Mr. MacLeish’s account of his play in the New York Times stressed 
his own lack of religious sentiments but did not deny the religious 
premises of his play, namely, why do the righteous suffer and the 
wicked go free? Milton took this same theme for his Paradise Lost 
and sought to “justify the ways of God to man,” and numerous other 
authors have also dealt with this fundamental problem. But in the 
end one either accepts God’s omnipotence and omniscience or re- 
jects his sovereignty. Strikingly J. B. accepts God’s will, despite 
Sarah’s insistence that he is seeking justice. J. B. experiences the 
clear-eyed vision of the power and the glory of God, the understand- 
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ing denied not only to Sarah but also to J. B.’s so-called comforters 
who represent the concepts of Marx, Freud, and the doctrinarian 
churchman, more or less exaggerated for the purpose of satire. But 
in the production, J. B.’s perception of the significance of the Voice 
becomes lost in the satire upon the comforters. Thus one of the 
most magnificent features of the poet’s text becomes diffused in the 
mere theatricality of the scene. 

To be blunt about the production, it lacks reverence for the reli- 
gious insights and overtones which exalt Job, and for that matter 
the J. B. of the printed text. For theatrical effectiveness this pro- 
duction is spectacular, but as one recalls the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of Christopher Fry’s The Sleep of Prisoners seven years and 
more ago, perhaps my point becomes clear. The Sleep of Prisoners, 
performed in churches, required no distortion for popular appeal. 

J. B.’s repentance of his pride and acceptance of God’s will like- 
wise become minimized in this production within the poet’s script. 
For finally the stark grandeur of Job’s position resolves into a some- 
what sentimental assumption that men of good will, standing for 
human rights, human justice, and human love suffice for man’s life 
on earth without God’s love: 


Blow on the coal of the heart. 

The candles in churches are out. 
The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 

And we'll see by and by... . 


This final stanza of the printed play becomes extended in the pro- 
duction on Broadway, as earlier in the Yale University presentation, 
to a non-Christian existentialism: 


Yet we ARE— 
And what we are does answer, Sarah. 
What loves and vanishes does answer 
Even the silence, even the still star. 


Thus the poet drops the triumph of Job over adversity as the para- 
mount religious theme into a casual acceptance of necessity, the 
tragedy of modern man. And while one praises J. B. as an artistic 
masterpiece, even in its denial of the Christian faith, the Christian 
must regret that the early premises of this work of art were not ful- 
filled. The ending consequently justifies the theatrical production. 
Yet in retrospect, J. B. did retain his faith in God in the crisis. 
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Nickles’ expectations were defeated, and Mr. Zuss with the Godmask 
won when J. B. refused to curse God. That is the moment one can : 
remember as a positive religious triumph in the play. 


II 


Two off Broadway plays provide theological themes as the core of 
their plots. At the Gate Theatre Heloise deals with the theology 
of Abelard (c. 1079-1142) rather than the letters of this articulate 
pair of lovers. In making this choice the author, a Scotsman named 
James Forsyth, gave the proper emphasis to delineating the char- 
acter of Heloise. Although this well-known correspondence was 
translated as recently as twenty-five years ago by C. K. Scott Mon- 
crieff and George Moore’s novel, Heloise and Abelard, emphasized 
the romance, this play presents Abelard’s application of reason to 
theology as the basic conflict. Without witnessing Abelard in his 
brilliant disquisitions, the theater goer senses Heloise’s excitement 
as she communicates to her uncle what she has heard Abelard say, 
that educated persons should be able to study the Bible for them- 
selves. Inasmuch as reason comes from God to man, one should 
be able to find God through reason. 

At approximately the age of thirty-six, Abelard was then at the 
height of his attack upon the doctrines of the Church, advocat- 
ing that a doctrine is believed because reason adds conviction to it. 
Such bold independence of authoritarian Churchmen such as Wil- 
liam of Champeux and Anselm of Laon has led Abelard into conflict 
with the established order. Yet Canon Fulbert of Notre Dame, the 
uncle of Heloise, invites Abelard to his home. Abelard and Heloise 
fall in love, and she bears him a child. Despite Heloise’s protesta- 
tion that he forsake her and become a priest, he marries her. But 
Fulbert intervenes with a drastic revenge upon Abelard. The clos- 
ing scenes in Argenteuil and finally in Abelard’s hermitage, Para- 
clete, reveal these two independent spirits, dedicated to the vows of 
their severe orders, living out their lives in the work of the Church. 

The author makes no defense of the transgressions of these char- 
acters nor does he attack the established Church which later was to 
accept many of Abelard’s teachings. Hence the theater goer feels 
that the author has achieved a compelling recreation of the life and 
times of the twelfth century Church as well as the story of two reli- 
gious persons who lived centuries ago finding God amidst difficulties 
of their own making. 
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The dramatization of Graham Greene’s novel The Power and the 
Glory, by Denis Cannan and Pierre Bost at the Phoenix Theatre, ad- 
heres faithfully to the novel. This great theme of God’s embracing 
love of an unworthy priest and ignorant communicants develops 
forceful theological concepts. There lurk no false illusion about 
man’s having a second choice and no sentimental theories that man 
is not responsible. During the anti-clerical rebellion in Mexico in 
the nineteen-thirties, a priest seeking to escape the persecution comes 
to a dentist dealing in false visas and would have escaped, we are led | 
to believe, if he had not heeded a child’s request that final absolution 
be administered to a dying woman. 

The priest has no illusions about his life, for he describes himself 
as a “whisky priest” and even mocks the sacraments of the Church 
as superstition. Moreover he is the father of an illegitimate daugh- 
ter. But he has a deep sense of vocation, and he will sacrifice him- 
self to do his office here at the beginning of the play. Fortunately 
he is not apprehended but continues his work in the districts where 
his life is in danger. Men are taken by the police as hostages and 


























die without revealing his hiding place. He administers communion 
and baptizes the children as the humble peasants delight in his pres- 
ence. But the bottle of wine dedicated to the communion serv- 
ice must be purchased at high price, and he drinks ignominiously. 
Whether in prison or in a lonely village, he is nevertheless the sym- 
bol of God’s power and glory to the ignorant people. In the end, 
as in the beginning, he accepts the challenge to give final absolution, 
though he is betrayed by a wretched creature concerned only with 
the reward of pieces of silver. 

Notwithstanding the sordid scenes of this play and the hypocrisy 
admitted by the priest, the transcendent majesty of God suffuses the 
play. Nothing is right with the world, but God is not left reigning 
in Heaven alone. In this play whatever is good and beautiful in 
the life of man, though the priest sees through the glass darkly, such 
as self-sacrifice and love of one’s’ fellow men, lifts mankind from the 
rut of earthly conditions to contemplation of the power and the glory 
of God. 









III 


One might describe as “theology by contrast’”’ some of the insights 
afforded in the commercial Broadway theaters. For example, Eu- 
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gene O'Neill, chief dramatizer of Freudian concepts in the American 
theater, has added compassion as the pervasive quality of his latest 
play, A Touch of the Poet. This quality of forgiving with under- 
standing, love without sex, has come at the end of his career, for it is 
unlikely that any other long posthumous play will be found. A 
Touch of the Poet, designed to be a part of a grand cycle of plays, 
surpasses in my estimate The Iceman Cometh and The Long Day’s 
Journey into Night, which have seemed to be the ultimate achieve- 
ment of this tortured artist in his struggle for understanding of the 
human situation. Indeed those plays, so thoroughly disillusioned 
in revealing the inability of persons to express love, remain monu- 
mental representations of the human spirit in frustration and de- 
spair. Now, however, at long last O’Neill has revealed characters 
able to overcome their illusions. In particular, Major Cornelius 
Melody finally separates himself from the mask of the hero of 
the Battle of Talavera and faces himself for what he is, namely, a 
drunken tavern keeper on an unfrequented road outside Boston. 
Then he can ask forgiveness of his long-suffering but devoted wife 
and understand how his daughter Nora loves him despite his de- 
stroying her respect for him. 

A Touch of the Poet, however, is not to be mistaken as theologians 
some twenty-five years ago accepted O’Neill’s Days Without End as 
the beautiful play of the Cross! No wishful thinking can make a 
convert of O’Neill. In this presumably last play, he remains the 
lonely, agonized seeker after truth, still shattering the illusions by 
which men live, and in his rugged eminence towering above the 
American playwrights whose work I have faithfully attended for 
more than thirty years. All the awesome terror in the human situ- 
ation, the bitter antagonism, and the disillusionment remain, but it 
is notable to find love without Freudian compulsion. To be sure, 
Jane, after giving herself to a young man, tells her mother in detail 
about this experience, but the episode has the innocence of Romeo 
with Juliet. And the drunken rage is there, too, but it appears a 
final effort and the means by which Con Melody casts off the illu- 
sion of former grandeur, his recollection of the castle and estate of 
3000 acres. His shooting of the riding mare, the symbol of his illu- 
sion of being a gentleman, signifies that Major Melody of His Majes- 
ty’s Seventh Dragoons has achieved maturity. Now seventeen years 
after the Battle of Talavera, on the anniversary date, July 27, 1828, 
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Con Melody at forty-five depends upon his wife and daughter for 
love. Moreover, unlike the members of the family in The Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, Con Melody can communicate his need. 

By indirection, also, the dramatization of Budd Schulberg’s novel, 
The Disenchanted, by the author and Harvey Breit, poses the theo- 
logical question which comes to every thinking person in middle- 
age: “What has happened to me?” In this instance the brilliant 
novelist Manley Halliday has outspent and outlived his talent, which 
shortly after his being graduated from college had brought him dis- 
tinction and riches as a writer of the “flaming ’twenties.” The par- 
allels between Halliday’s meteoric career and that of Scott Fitzgerald 
appear only in the situation, not in biographical details. The ro- 
mantic marriage and unrestrained social life it sustained for a few 
years are here and belong to both careers while the youthful genius 
maintains a frenetic pace of writing. Suddenly both end with the 
talent burnt out and that symbol of defeat, the wish for a second 
chance. Yet now the opportunity to recover is without the scintil- 
lating wit and the nervous energy to sustain it. In a sense this play 
too is an old morality play of the Faustbuch type; the soul is sold to 
the devil and the devil pays off in the coin of his realm. 

In The Shadow of a Gunman Sean O’Casey, doughty old fighter, 
still tilts his lance at the Roman Catholic Church and its ritual as 
he depicts the dual points of view of the religious peddler and a 
humanistic poet seeking to preserve themselves during the rebellion 
against England. A gunman has left his equipment in the basement 
bedroom occupied by the poet and the peddler without their knowl- 
edge. Neither has the courage when the Army raids the tenement 
to save the other. So a girl takes this unremitting evidence to her 
room and is captured while they escape. Thus O’Casey is pointing 
out that persons who carry their convictions in words should be pre- 
pared to die for them, agnostic or religious as these characters are. 

Elmer Rice’s retelling of the Hamlet story in full Freudian expli- 
cation gives additional proof if any is needed that Ernest Jones's 
Hamlet and Oedipus, while giving insights useful in the theater, 
failed to interpret Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Yet only ten years ago, 
the Freudian Hamlet was fashionable in erudite circles. This at- 
tempt in a present-day scene in California, and rather exciting the- 
ater, omits the spiritual discovery that Hamlet makes at the end of 
the play: ““There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends,/ Rough-hew 
them how we will.” 
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Even the drawingroom comedies this season have more substance 
than last year’s offerings. The Pleasure of his Company and Once 
More with Feeling, and others on which I have wasted my time, have 
moved from morbid introspection of the ego and the id into a soci- 
ety where people are responsible for their stupidity and error. After 
a long time in which Mother or Father was to blame for every juve- 
nile mistake, the horizon has widened to present a few mature per- 
sons who recognize their own faults. The coming of the Old Vic 
Players with Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Twelfth Night, and Henry V 
along with Sir John Gielgud’s readings from Shakespeare’s plays and 
sonnets have added substance to the midway point of this season 
and created hope that the drama may regain its former distinction 
amongst the arts. 


IV 


In conclusion I should like to point out that in many years of 
theater going I have never experienced before such attention to 
theological principles. Although the drama by its very nature, the 
conflicts between man and his destiny, should have theological im- 
plications, the restriction in the commercial theaters to the problems 
posed by the theories of Marx and Freud have focused attention 
upon local problems rather than man in the universe. With the 
exception of the plays by T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry, and many 
of them were retellings of ancient myths, the view has been short 
rather than expansive. Yet scientists have looked into space whilst 
our poets have sung about disillusionment. In our tragic time, we 
have accepted horror and vengeance without perceiving the tragedy 
of our illusions. The early Christians lifted up their eyes and mini- 
mized the present as they sought understanding in a continuum of 
time apart from this planet. 











EDUARD THURNEYSEN: 
PASTOR-THEOLOGIAN 


By James D. SMART 


T has been a loss to the Church in America that during the past 
I forty years the theological writings of Eduard Thurneysen have 
remained almost unknown. During the nineteen-thirties two 
books of sermons by Barth and Thurneysen were published in Eng- 
lish translation, but, so far as most readers were concerned, they were 
sermons by Barth, and the fact that no indication was given of the 
authorship of the separate sermons kept the distinctive voice of 
Thurneysen from being adequately recognized. Thus even where 
Thurneysen’s name is known, he is considered merely as a shadow 
of Barth, little more than an echo of the great theologian. Yet for 
the Protestant Church of our day, the work of Thurneysen repre- 
sents a significant achievement. For forty-seven years he has been 
a pastor and preacher who has worked with the utmost thorough- 
ness at the central tasks of the Church’s theology. Immersed in the 
duties of the pastorate he has wrestled with the problems which have 
met him there, tracing each of them back to its theological roots and 
revealing for himself and for us the full dimensions of the critical 
issues of faith which confront us in the practical work of the min- 
istry. He has been in the fullest sense a minister-theologian. He 
could, had he so desired, have become a professor of theology many 
years ago, and during recent years he has combined a part-time pro- 
fessorship in homiletics with his office as senior minister in the Re- 
formed Cathedral in Basel. But he has chosen to remain a pastor, 
and the distinctiveness of his contribution to theology is that he ap- 
proaches each question from the standpoint of the pastor, while 
bringing to it the full equipment of a highly competent theologian. 
One of the greatest needs of our American Churches is a higher 
measure of theological competence in the ministry so that, on the 
one hand, the discussion of the Church’s problems may be carried 
more often to a deeper level where the ultimate issues would become 
evident, and on the other hand, that theological discussion may be- 
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come less the exclusive concern of seminary professors and more fre- 
quently an activity of the parish minister. If such a development is 
desirable in our midst, Eduard Thurneysen is a man from whom we 
can draw guidance and inspiration. 


I 


There is no one who is better able to estimate the stature of 
Thurneysen than his friend and colleague, Karl Barth. More than 
twenty years ago he set down his impressions in a letter which was 
intended to serve as a preface to a projected English edition of 
Thurneysen’s essays and addresses. After describing how his friend 
began to work at theology under the pressure of the actual problems 
of the ministry, he continued: “To understand these addresses of 
Eduard Thurneysen and to understand that the Church is the basis, 
starting point, and subject of theology are one and the same thing. 
This founding of theology upon the Church and the bringing of it 
into such close relationship to the work of the minister is a character- 
istic of the whole theological renaissance which during the past fif- 
teen years (1919-1934) has been taking place in Switzerland and 
Germany and spreading from there to other European countries. 
But let it not be forgotten that Eduard Thurneysen was perhaps the 
very first of all to recognize the necessity for a Church-theology in 
this sense. I myself must confess that I received from him the stim- 
ulus to work in this direction. Moreover it must be admitted that, 
among all who have distinguished themselves in this new theology, 
there is hardly anyone who embodies it so characteristically in him- 
self as a movement of the Church and for the Church as does Eduard 
Thurneysen.” Barth describes him in his office of minister: “Stand- 
ing upon the immovable basis of the mystery of the Christian con- 
gregation, he discharges the duties of his office, always watchful and 
receptive, comforting and warning, rousing and quieting, guiding 
and yet at the same time himself seeking out new ways, brooding 
over the Christian of today, or better still, over the man of today, 
that with him and for him he may live his life. In Eduard Thurney- 
sen the Church is an actuality. By the very nature of his existence 
he forces the hearer or reader who understands him aright to come 
to grips in his thought not only with him but also with the fact of 
the Church (and with something yet more than the fact of the 
Church).” 
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Barth’s portrait of his friend as minister and theologian becomes 
more intimate as he describes the quality of the man. “The word 
which concentrates in itself all my personal impressions of him is 
‘candour.’ We see this first of all in a certain Socratic quality of 
his scholarship. Any proposition or point of view in the religious, 
philosophical, or moral sphere, if it is decently presented to him, 
is certain to rouse in him a keen interest and he will discover in it 
a certain element of truth, a ‘consideration’ which is not to be over- 
looked. He possesses the rare talent of learning from others, indeed 
of learning from each what is worth learning and of letting this new 
knowledge come alive in himself. . . . There is one position in 
which we shall never find him; it will always cause him to knit his 
brows and smile a scornful smile—where men in the name of being 
practical are pleased to hide their unexamined assumptions behind 
a front of high-sounding watchwords. When he comes upon this 
ranting enthusiastic insincerity which is so common in the Church 
and in the ministry, he can say No! as emphatically as we others who 
are not so blessed with his Johannine nature. . . . His study-room, 
and indeed his whole outlook upon the Church and world, is like 
Noah’s ark into which went every kind of animal and, being saved, 
went out again trusting in the promise of the rainbow which joined 
heaven and earth. We may ask where he learned the art of dealing 
with people in such a way as this. ‘Those who exercised the great- 
est influence upon him in his youth and student days were the great 
pastor, Christoph Blumhardt the younger in Bad Boll, and Ernst 
Troeltsch, who in his own way was the most understanding among 
the theologians. The mention, however, of these his spiritual and 
intellectual ancestors does not begin to explain him. IJndividuum 
est ineffabile, a favorite phrase of his own. But even that is not 
enough for me to say. I would be omitting the chief thing of all 
were I not to say that his openness toward all things human has a 
secret correspondence to the openness with which, apart from all 
human voices, he seeks to hearken to the Holy Scriptures.” 

“I myself must confess that I received from him the stimulus to 
work in this direction.”” What these two theologians meant to each 
other not only in the beginnings of their work but through more 
than forty years of close association is evident as never before in two 
series of letters which have now been published, letters of Barth to 
Thurneysen between 1914 and 1922 contributed with an intro- 
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duction by the latter to the volume Antwort (Answer) in honor of 
Barth’s seventieth birthday, and, more recently, letters by both men 
to each other between 1921 and 1925 contributed with an explana- 
tory note by Barth to the volume Gottesdienst—Menschendienst 
(The Service of God—The Service of Man) in honor of Thurneysen’s 
seventieth birthday. This correspondence gives us a graphic pic- 
ture of a relation of mutual dependence in which so intimate a flow 
of thought and life was maintained, the work of each being imme- 
diately taken up into the work of the other, that it would have been 
very difficult for either to say what elements in his theology orig- 
inated with himself and not with the other. 

The two were neighbors in their first parishes in the Aargau in 
Switzerland from 1913 to 1920, though their villages were separated 
by mountains and valleys. Barth had settled in Safenwil in 1911 
and Thurneysen in Leutwil in 1913. There were visits back and 
forth, but these were too infrequent to satisfy the need for constant 
interchange of thought; so letters and postcards had to fill the gaps 
between. “We had the imperative need,” says Thurneysen, “to 
discuss with each other in real brotherhood everything that was hap- 
pening in Church, world, and Kingdom of God.’ They sent to 
each other for criticism the sermons which they had preached, and 
consulted with each other concerning sermons in prospect. They 
mapped out programs of Biblical and theological study parallel with 
each other, and constantly compared notes on the discoveries they 
were making. The manuscript of Barth’s Romans went chapter by 
chapter to Thurneysen for criticism and suggestion as it was being 
written, and Thurneysen’s addresses were submitted to Barth’s scru- 
tiny. As early as 1916 they were discussing the possibility of pub- 
lishing jointly a volume of sermons, and when this was finally accom- 
plished in the following year, they gave no indication of separate 
authorship since all the sermons were in a very real sense the fruits 
of a ministry which they held in common. 

The present documents, for all their fullness, do not give us a sat- 
isfactory answer how these two men came into such remarkable the- 
ological and personal oneness with each other that through the years 
each could, without any loss of integrity, take almost complete re- 
sponsibility for the conclusions of the other. They were conscious 
of sharing what they called at first a common theological “vision,” 
which made their approach to all questions distinctively different 
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from anything that was to be found in existing schools of theology. 
They were not at all sure where this “vision” might eventually take 
them, but they knew that they were unconditionally at its command 
and must follow where it led. It is clear that the “‘vision” has to 
do with their new understanding of revelation in Scripture, as God 
himself actually making himself known and coming to man as the 
God that he is. It makes them wrestle with Scripture with a new 
earnestness, working through not only historical-critical commen- 
taries but also earlier ones, particularly those of the Reformers, to 
learn where in the past the Church has really heard God speaking 
in Scripture. It makes them draw the line sharply between what 
they are saying and what other theologians of their time are saying, 
so that their words give sharp offense. But always it is the integrity 
of their “vision” that they feel compelled to protect even though it 
means dividing themselves sharply from others who would like to 
count themselves their close companions in theology. But how 
these two came to share their common “vision” is not yet wholly 
clear. The testimony of Barth is that it was Thurneysen’s vision 
before it was his. Perhaps Thurneysen would say the same of Barth. 
Each is certain only of the greatness of his debt to the other. 

The two sets of letters provide many intimate glimpses behind the 
scenes between the years 1914 and 1925 during which a new era in 
theology was in the making. ‘The opening letter by Barth, dated 
Sept. 4, 1914, touches on two points that were to be of great signifi- 
cance later. First is a comment on the way in which German theo- 
logians in general, and Martin Rade, editor of the liberal paper, Die 
Christliche Welt, in particular, have lost their heads in wartime and 
substituted a German war-theology for their previous Christian con- 
victions. Elsewhere Barth has said that it was when he saw the 
names of his most respected teachers subscribed to a war-manifesto 
that he began to set their whole theology radically in question, and 
to search for a new and less readily adaptable basis for the Church’s 
message. In the same letter is a comment on Thurneysen’s inter- 
pretation of the wrath of God in one of his sermons. “The manner 
in which you make the ‘wrath of God’ positively fruitful is enlight- 
ening. The formula: ‘God wills that war should not be’ is perhaps 
misleading. God wills that egotism should not be. But he wills 
that egotism should reveal itself in war and become its own judg- 
ment. This judging will of God is therefore nothing other than 
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love: the revelation of the divine righteousness. I myself would 
relate the wrath of God more strongly to the Godless existence and 
interpret social injustice and war as symptoms or consequences of 
the latter.” 

Both men were deeply concerned with social problems during 
these years, participating in the Christian Socialist movement along- 
side Hermann Kutter of Zurich, and also in the workers’ Social Dem- 
ocratic party. In December, 1914, Barth was finding difficulties in 
addressing Social Democratic meetings, since it seemed on the one 
hand to be in danger of merely providing religious support for a 
party program, and on the other hand to be laying upon the Social 
Democrats burdens to which they were not equal. Nevertheless, in 
February he reported that he was now a member of the party. His 
reasons for the step are interesting. He desired to show that his 
concern with last things, or eschatology, in his Sunday preaching did 
not leave him up in the clouds far above the present evil world, but 
rather was the expression of a faith that impelled him to work and 
suffer with his fellowmen. In September, 1917, we see him inter- 
rupting his labors on Romans 5 to support the cause of fifty-five fac- 
tory workers in Safenwil who were trying to organize a labor union. 
They were threatened with dismissal by their employer, who was 
not pleased to find he had to deal not only with them but also with 
the local pastor. Barth spoke with him “like Moses with Pharaoh’”’ 
and was told by the man that he was the worst enemy he had had in 
all his life. With Barth’s support the union eventually established 
itself, but the pastor’s position in his congregation was not easy. 
There were many in Safenwil who would have preferred a less so- 
cially and politically minded pastor. Always, however, this partici- 
pation in social movements and concerns was that of Christian pastors 
and theologians who were jealous of their calling and office and de- 
termined at no point to betray them. They were fully aware of the 
vulnerability of their situation. 

Already in 1915 Barth and Thurneysen were conscious of the mag- 
nitude of the theological venture on which they were embarked. 
They did not know where it was to take them in the future, but of 
one thing they were sure: that the Scriptures had come open to them 
in a new way and that Gospel, Church, and world had a meaning for 
them that they did not have in any of the contemporary theologies. 
When they expressed their convictions among their fellow-ministers 
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they gave offense, for they were denying what all men affirmed. 
They knew that a battle lay before them in which they would have 
to state their gospel in the face of major theologians, and in prepa- 
ration for that day they had carefully-constructed plans of study 
which they carried out in close association. They were not eager 
to hasten the battle; they felt too unready. “The basic work of each 
was Biblical exposition of the most thorough kind but at the same 
time intensive studies in both theology and philosophy. In June, 
1916, Barth was launching into an exploration of Kant’s works as 
though he were getting ready for an examination. During the visit 
of a travelling evangelist to Safenwil he read the history of pietism 
diligently each day and visited the meetings with equal diligence 
each evening, that he might study a living example of a modern de- 
velopment of pietism at close hand. ‘Thurneysen’s letters for these 
years have not been published; so we are able to see his studies only 
as they are reflected in Barth’s letters. It is interesting that Barth 
in 1916 expected the decisive conflict with the theologians to come 
in 1926! ‘They needed ten years to prepare; however, they had only 
three, for with the publication of Romans in 1919 the battle was 
joined. 

The fact that in 1914 the main lines of the theological direction 
taken by Barth and Thurneysen were already established interferes 
seriously with the facile explanation of their theology as a product 
of the despair engendered by the War of 1914-1918. ‘The decisive 
influences had already been exerted, and the central all-determining 
vision was already present at the very beginning of the War. What 
the War did was to smash the illusions of these two men that their 
contribution to theology was to be only a humble footnote to the 
great existing theologies. “They became aware of the vast gulf be- 
tween a really Biblical theology and all other forms of theology. 
They were awed by the magnitude of the task to which they had set 
their hands, so much greater and more perilous than they had ever 
dreamed. 


II 


Since we are concerned to see the distinctive work of Thurneysen, 
the first publication which concerns us is a small 77-page book on 
Dostoyevsky that appeared in 1921. A volume of sermons had come 
out in 1917 which heralded a new approach to Scripture in preach- 
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ing, the preacher brooding over a text of Scripture and over the life 
of man in the twentieth century world until suddenly a spark flashed 
between the two and there was a conflagration that made all things 
appear different from what they were before. The Bible was taken 
in earnest not just as the record of past revelations which may in 
some way be related to present problems, but as the source of an 
actual revelation of God in which God may be expected to come to 
his people in judgment and in mercy in the Church and world of 
today. ‘The sermons show us the primary joint concern of the two 
men—the recovery by the Church of eyes and ears with which to 
become aware of the living reality of God as he was known to the 
prophets and apostles and must be known by his people in every 
age if they are not to destroy themselves in utter blindness. But 
in the sermons it is not possible to distinguish the work of ‘Thurney- 
sen from that of Barth. ‘The Dostoyevsky booklet, however, lets 
Thurneysen appear in the full maturity of his theological develop- 
ment and reveals also some characteristics of his writing which would 
make him more readily comprehensible to an American public than 
Barth. Barth is so aware of the possibility of being misunderstood 
that he conditions each statement first against misinterpretations on 
the right and then against misinterpretations on the left, with the 
consequence that the whole appears tortured and so involved that 
even theologians become lost at times in the complications and fail 
to grasp the importance of the distinctions. But Thurneysen’s style 
is more straight-forward, with a simplicity and vividness of state- 
ment that make it eminently readable, and in this work on Dostoyev- 
sky his thought is richly illustrated by material from the novels. 
Dostoyevsky interests Thurneysen not as a psychologist or meta- 
physician or social philosopher but primarily as a theologian. The 
novelist had an uncanny penetration into the nature of the late 
nineteenth century man, cutting through the veneer of his civiliza- 
tion and holding up a mirror to him in which he could see himself 
in the radical contradictions of his existence. His power to disturb 
his readers lay in his knowledge of man, his recognition of the mys- 
terious depths of man’s being, and his freedom from the illusions 
with which men ordinarily conceal those depths from themselves. 
Dostoyevsky probed ruthlessly into the problem of man, and at its 
bottom he discovered rebellion against the limitations of humanity, 
the infinite pretensions of the human self, the determination of 
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man to be God. Thus Thurneysen finds the greatness of Dostoyev- 
sky in his recognition that God is God and man is man, a knowledge 
that was lost in the main to nineteenth and early twentieth century 
man. From this same source came Dostoyevsky’s devastating cri- 
tique of Western civilization and of the Church. Western civiliza- 
tion he saw as the attempt of a deluded humanity to build a tower 
of Babel up to heaven, to master heaven itself with its cultural 
achievement, a project which could end only in confusion and de- 
struction. And the Church he saw as a human attempt to silence 
in man the outcry for God and to still the passionate hunger for God 
that has ever made him seek his life from a source beyond all things 
human. What man cannot endure is that a question mark should 
be set against his entire existence, that God should not somehow be 
in his possession. Man without God is man without a future and 
without meaning in any of the external or internal events of his life, 
but also a man who by his very nature must break out in some way 
or other in revolt against such an existence. Hence the succession 
of strange characters in the world of Dostoyevsky’s novels, strange 
like Saul and David and Judas and Simon Peter in the Bible, but 
only as long as we do not let them come too close to us, for all of 
them are revelations of the man who cannot set himself free from 
God. But, beyond this, Thurneysen shows that the novelist knew 
also the possibility of resurrection, so that his last word is not of a 
humanity that drives itself mad in its hunger for God, as the life 
story of many of his characters would seem to suggest, but rather 
sounds the Biblical note of hope and promise—that a humanity which 
has recovered an awareness of its limitations and of its true center 
that is always beyond itself in God, will indeed inherit the earth. 
It is not difficult to see why the Russian novelist was of such interest 
for Thurneysen. Here was the very essence of that unique knowl- 
edge of God and man that Thurneysen and Barth had been rediscov- 
ering in the Scriptures. 

A second joint-volume of sermons was published in 1924, and 
then in 1926 a small book on Christoph Blumhardt, who exerted a 
powerful influence on both men and may be as responsible as any 
human being can be said to be for their unique “vision.” This 
book is valuable not just for what it tells us of Blumhardt, a man 
whose singular Christian witness is well worth our attention, but 
also for what it tells us of Thurneysen. Many of the characteristics 
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of Blumhardt were to be incorporated in a new and different way 
in the mind and spirit of Thurneysen. 

There were two Blumhardts, Johann Christoph, a pastor in Métt- 
lingen in Swabia from 1838 to 1852, who, through a remarkable ex- 
perience with a young woman in his congregation, became convinced 
of the present living power of Christ to set men free from the evils 
that imprison them, and, as more and more people swarmed about 
him seeking help, was led to establish a community at Bad Boll 
(1852-1880); and his son, Christoph, who carried forward the work 
begun by his father (1869-1919). Although the father had his ori- 
gins in pietism, both he and the son left it behind them as they fo- 
cused all expectation upon what God himself would do, and taught 
men to put no trust in any pious practices of theirown. They found 
in pietism an unhealthy concern with man’s relation to God, in con- 
trast to the Scriptures in which the entire concern is with God’s rela- 
tion toman. ‘They shrank from attempting to convert men lest the 
men should be converted to them and their point of view rather than 
to God. ‘They repudiated every tendency that would encourage 
men in an individualistic concentration upon their own salvation 
rather than upon the coming of God’s Kingdom on earth, and the 
son was to show his concrete participation in the dilemmas of human 
society by becoming a member of the Social Democratic party and 
serving for six years (1900-1906) as their representative in the 
Wiirttemberg Parliament. 

Neither of the Blumhardts was a great thinker, and neither was 
to leave behind any significant theological writings. Apart from 
letters and a devotional book their contribution to religious litera- 
ture is nil. Yet in them there was a recognition of the reality of 
God and an ability to speak of God as the living God that he is, a 
recognition unique in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
In short they possessed in simplicity what even the greatest theo- 
logians had in a large measure lost. They lived in constant ex- 
pectation that God would show himself in their midst as the same 
God whose mighty acts for the salvation of man are recorded in the 
Scriptures. Faith was for them a waiting upon God, but it was not 
a waiting with folded hands. ‘There was a passionate urgency in 
their waiting as they took into their own souls the agonizing prob- 
lems of their fellowmen. And always there was an absolute con- 
fidence in the coming triumph of Christ. The kingdom of God was 
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not a remote possibility; they lived moment by moment in eagerness 
for its coming, believing that its coming upon earth was the only 
answer to human need. But they were also intensely aware of the 
tragic reality of the power of evil upon earth, the power that cruci- 
fied Jesus Christ and through all history entangled men in its toils 
to their destruction. Evil was a power to be fought, for there could 
never be any easy victory, but it had to be fought by the Christian 
in the knowledge that God’s decisive victory in Christ had cost the 
death of his son and that each new victory could be won only at a 
cost. Increasingly the younger Blumhardt set his emphasis upon 
the necessity that man should die unto self so that Christ might live 
and conquer in him. He refused to be the founder of a religious 
movement lest it should put him at the center rather than God. All 
human pretensions had to perish, that God might be all and that the 
power and the glory might belong to God alone. ‘There was severe 
criticism of the existing Church in Blumhardt’s sermons, for he was 
convinced that often religion was the severest obstacle in the way of 
the coming of the Kingdom. Religion could be the ultimate in 
human pretension, the attempt of man to storm heaven itself, the 
means of human self-justification whereby man resists most stub- 
bornly God’s claim upon him that he should die to live. 


III 


Many important developments were to issue from Bad Boll. The 
religious socialist movement under the leadership of Kutter and 
Ragaz was one such development. But it is perhaps in Thurneysen 
that the Blumhardt spirit lives on most fully. The “vision” that 
was to determine his work and also that of Barth was none other than 
the Blumhardt vision of the living God, God who acts here and now 
in the power of his Spirit. The endeavor of these two men can be 
described as the attempt to think through all the problems of the 
Church’s theology, taking with complete seriousness that the God 
of whom theology speaks is a God who is living and acting in rela- 
tion to us at the very moment that we speak. We think of him, 
speak of him, and write of him not as an object of our thought that 
is at our disposal, but as a person who confronts us in all the reality 
of his being and whose mind concerning us determines all things in 
our existence. Also, like Blumhardt, Thurneysen represents a lib- 
eration of evangelical theology from entanglement with pietism, and 
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as we have already seen, he was to express his social concern in very 
emphatic ways, ways not too congenial to an individualistic Church. 
A further influence is to be seen in Thurneysen’s lifelong participa- 
tion in a unique kind of pastoral counselling in which the problems 
of men and women were brought in the most immediate way under 
the light of God’s revelation, and yet at the same time the counsellor 
made the fullest and most intelligent use of the insights of modern 
psychology and psychiatry in order to understand the people who 
sought his help. In fact there is hardly any aspect of Christoph 
Blumhardt that does not reappear in some way in Thurneysen—his 
unwillingness to be a party-man with party-loyalty determining his 
standpoint; the joyfulness of his faith, in spite of the most realistic 
assessment of the power of evil in the life of man, because of the con- 
fidence that the risen Lord has conquered and will conquer; the dis- 
trust of all religion, even in its higher forms, because of the recogni- 
tion that it may be used as a defense against God’s ultimate claim 
upon us. But by Thurneysen all of these elements are taken up 
and embodied in the Church’s theology, and their implications are 
worked out not just in theory but in the daily practice of the Church’s 
ministry. 

In 1927 Thurneysen’s essays and addresses were published under 
the title Das Wort Gottes und die Kirche (The Word of God and 
the Church). They are not popular addresses of a pastor who is en- 
deavoring in a practical way to be helpful to his fellow-ministers, 
a product only too well-known in the field of practical theology. 
They are illustrations of how a pastor who is also a theologian takes 
one by one the most urgent problems of the Church and of the min- 
istry, and, probing to the bottom of each, lays bare the very roots of 
the predicament and the nature of the issue which calls for decision. 
The first chapter on “The Nature of the Reformation” is not pri- 
marily an historical study, though it has many significant things to 
say about the historical events of four hundred years ago, but is 
rather an examination of our twentieth century concern: what it 
is that justifies the continued existence of a Protestant Church. The 
second chapter, on the authority of Scripture, contains an analysis 
of the problem and a statement of the case for the recognition of the 
absolutely unique character of the revelation of the Scriptures while 
at the same time validating the rights of critical scholarship. ‘Thirty 
years later we are experiencing a flood of volumes in English on this 
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subject, none of them attaining the clarity or theological compre- 
hensiveness of this single chapter. In the next two chapters Thur- 
neysen returns to the subject of the Church, probing still more 
deeply into the validity of the claims that are made for it and seek- 
ing to establish its nature, its destiny, and its authority. These are 
followed by a consideration of the problem of Church and state 
which, although the analysis is based upon the confrontation of 
Church and state in the European scene, is remarkably pertinent to 
issues which are likely to prove inescapable in our American situa- 
tion. Religious education receives a chapter, and so also does so- 
cialism in its relation to Christianity. The concluding chapter fit- 
tingly deals with “the task of theology,” defining theology as a critical 
function of the Church rather than an academic discipline and there- 
fore one of the essential functions of a responsible ministry. The 
only one of ‘Thurneysen’s major concerns that fails to come to ex- 
pression in this book is the work of pastoral counselling, and had an 
English translation appeared, it was his intention to add a chapter 
on “Justification by Faith and the Work of a Pastor,” an essay which 
showed with great decisiveness the importance of the doctrinal pre- 
suppositions and content of pastoral counselling. 

In 1946 Thurneysen published a major volume on this latter sub- 
ject, Die Lehre von der Seelsorge (The Doctrine of the Care of Souls), 
a book which is undoubtedly his most important contribution to the- 
ology and one which provides a critical theological approach to the 
whole field of pastoral counselling, something which is sadly lacking 
in the English and American literature of this department of the- 
ology. Out of the wealth of his vast experience in counselling, com- 
bined with his wide knowledge of theology and his acute awareness 
of theological issues, he has sought to show what our approach must 
be to the problems of individuals if it is determined in the most thor- 
oughgoing way by the nature of the Gospel and the nature of the 
Church of which we are ministers. The idea is widespread in many 
circles where there is great interest today in counselling that doctrinal 
distinctions have no significance in this area, and that psychological 
training is much more important to the minister as counsellor than 
any Biblical or theological training. ‘Thurneysen demonstrates with 
great clarity from the history of pastoral care that the approach of the 
counsellor and the outcome of counselling are determined in large 
measure by the theological presuppositions. The Roman Church 
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with a doctrine of sins which interprets them as blemishes upon an 
otherwise good and sound person (so long as the person has been 
cleansed from original sin by baptism) must have one approach to 
the liberation of man from these blemishes; but a Reformed Church, 
with a doctrine of sin which insists that the total person is corrupted 
by sin and that even the slightest sins are manifestations of a more 
basic alienation of the person from God, must have a very different 
approach if the person in his total existence is to know liberation 
from the destroying power of sin. 

It is impossible to take into account all of Thurneysen’s writings. 
The list in the birthday volume fills eighteen pages, many of the 
items, however, being sermons or brief articles published in papers 
and magazines. ‘Those which have been described are perhaps the 
most important and the most useful in illustrating the unusual char- 
acter of this man’s ministry. 


IV 


The letters of ‘Thurneysen and Barth, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, demonstrate the truth of Barth’s evaluation of his 
friend as “more Johannine in nature” than himself. Barth was more 
sensitive to differences in colleagues than Thurneysen. After the 
earliest meetings with Gogarten and the joy of discovering an able Lu- 
theran theologian who had been travelling a course roughly parallel 
to their own, it was Barth who became troubled about some elements 
in Gogarten’s theological attitude, and it was Thurneysen who strug- 
gled to hold together the triumvirate that had launched the magazine 
Zwischen den Zeiten (Between the Times). In the religious socialist 
movement Barth was much less patient than Thurneysen with the 
criticisms that Hermann Kutter directed at the new theology. From 
a very early date both of them were unhappy when Brunner was rep- 
resented as spokesman of a general theological movement which in- 
cluded them. 

The letters are interesting and valuable for the light which they 
throw upon these relationships. Contact with Gogarten was estab- 
lished in 1920 as a consequence of an article published by Gogarten 
in Die Christliche Welt. The article was entitled “Between the 
Times,” which was soon to be chosen as the name of their theological 
journal. After Gogarten had visited Barth in October, 1920, Barth 
wrote Thurneysen, “This is a dreadnought on our side and against 
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our opponents.’ Both were impressed by Gogarten’s competence, 
but they were somewhat dismayed by his self-confidence and eager- 
ness for theological battle. Also it troubled Thurneysen that al- 
though he and Barth had read Gogarten’s books with interest and 
profit, Gogarten did not feel it necessary to read Barth’s Romans. 
His attitude was that he knew what it had to say without reading it. 
Barth found in him early a tendency to apply speculative philosophy 
to the solution of theological problems, and “heaven only knows 
where that may yet lead.” Thurneysen was concerned at the lack 
of any real eschatology in Gogarten’s theology. It was to take a full 
ten years for each to discover the full extent of the disagreement. 

Brunner has often been pictured as one who was an intimate col- 
league of Barth in the early days of the development, only to be 
harshly repudiated by him at a later stage. The first mention of 
Brunner in the letters is in February, 1924, a comment by Thurney- 
sen that Brunner’s habit of speaking as though he spoke not only for 
himself but also for a school labeled “theologians of crisis” would do 
neither himself nor anyone else any good. About the same time 
Barth published a review article in Zwischen den Zeiten on Brun- 
ner’s book on Schleiermacher, Die Mystik und das Wort, in which 
he criticized Brunner for demolishing this great theologian without 
first understanding his providential significance in the history of 
theology and of the Church. The basic difference with Brunner 
from the beginning was that, whereas Brunner assumed that the es- 
sential nature of the Gospel had now been rediscovered and the task 
of theology was to draw out its implications in such a way that the 
forces hostile to a true faith would be overthrown, Barth and Thur- 
neysen had no such confidence but rather saw the continuing di- 
lemma of the Church in its confusion about its Gospel and the con- 
tinuing task of theology in the endeavor to distinguish truth from 
falsehood in the theological assumptions on which the Church bases 
its message, its actions, and the entire structure of its life. 

All is not always so grim in the letters. There are many delight- 
ful human touches—the snowball fight between Barth and the mem- 
bers of his confirmation class which greatly improved the tone of the 
class; the statement of Barth early in his experience as professor that 
as long as he kept talking, he could maintain the illusion that he 
knew something, but as soon as he was silent, the horrible gaps in his 
knowledge rose up to dismay him; the lament of Thurneysen two 
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days after Barth’s departure for Gottingen at the dreariness of sepa- 
ration; and the expression of a nostalgia for the good old days before 
they were known to anyone except to their own villagers and to the 
dwellers on the road between the villages who saw them hurrying to 
and fro. It was perhaps because Thurneysen had counselled gentle- 
ness with opponents that in an early letter from Gottingen Barth 
reported that he was learning to be gentle even with those who at- 
tacked him most vigorously. He had a rule he was following: in 
necessariis no retreat; in dubiis pay no heed; in omnibus don’t let 
the pipe go out. It is Barth who brings humor into the situation, 
and those who read his massive volumes of Dogmatics with care know 
how the page from time to time can sparkle with humor; but it is 
Thurneysen who brings always a gentleness into the situation, a gen- 
tleness that has the same source as Barth’s humor, the awareness of 
the littleness of man and the greatness of God. 

We tend today to be obsessed with the complexity of the ministry. 
Many despair of any one man discharging competently the varied 
tasks of preaching, teaching, directing an educational program, coun- 
selling, administering. ‘They feel that the situation calls for spe- 
cialization. But perhaps that is merely because they have lost sight 
of what the ministry of Jesus Christ really is and have lost the cour- 
age to say firmly what belongs and what does not belong in such a 
ministry. Eduard Thurneysen has added to those functions an- 
other, that of the conscientious Church-theologian, and it is in his 
theology that he has found the unity of his ministry. In fact, his 
theology in all its parts has had just this one purpose—to bring all 
things into subjection to Jesus Christ and so into their true freedom 
and fulfillment. 











THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hueu T. Kerr 


SOUNDING THE GRACE NOTE 


Grace is surely a pivotal word in the Bible and in the history of 
Christian doctrine, and yet strangely enough it has not received 
much attention in recent years. Writing in Richardson’s Theo- 
logical Word Book, Norman H. Snaith says: “The idea of grace 
more than any other idea binds the two Testaments together into 
a complete whole, for the Bible is the story of the saving work of 
God, that is, of the grace of God.’ Doctrinal interpretations of 
grace, however, are rare. The Faith and Order Conference at 
Lausanne (1927) raised the subject in an ecumenical context, and 
out of these discussions a substantial volume appeared five years 
later under the title The Doctrine of Grace. We could do with 
another volume that would up-date the discussion, and perhaps one 
is on the way. 

In a new lectureship inaugurated last February at Princeton, 
James I. McCord, Dean of Austin Presbyterian Seminary and 
President-Elect of Princeton Seminary, gave the Warfield Lectures 
on “The Grace of God in Christian Theology.” In a series of six 
studies in historical theology, the lecturer took his point of departure 
from the unresolved issues in the Lausanne volume, pointing with 
special emphasis to certain current debates in theological thinking. 
The publication of the series in book form would make a real con- 
tribution. Two features in the discussion may be noted here. 
First, the series as a whole dealt with history of doctrine, an area 
in which American theology has been notably deficient. Second, 
the lecturer did not condescend to define grace either in Biblical 
or Reformation terms, taking it rather as the distinctive trademark 
of the Gospel and of Christian theology. Opening up the word in 
this way made possible some unexpected associations, as for example 
when Schleiermacher and Rauschenbusch emerged as theologians 
of grace. 
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A very different grace note has been sounded in a short story by 
Marcel Aymé in the recently translated collection of his peculiarly 
French fables, Across Paris, and Other Stories (Harper, 1959, pp. 
254, $3.50). It is a wry, off-beat fantasy entitled “The State of 
Grace.” The story begins: “In the year 1939 the best Christian 
in the Rue Gabrielle, and indeed in all Montmartre, was a certain 
Monsieur Duperrier, a man of such piety, unrightness and charity 
that God, without awaiting his death, and while he was still in the 
prime of life, crowned his head with a halo which never left it by 
day or night.” 

Did this Divine approval bring Duperrier and his wife happiness? 
Far from it! ‘They were embarrassed beyond imagining, especially 
the wife who resented the public exhibition of her husband’s piety 
and who thought it “more important to be esteemed by her concierge 
than by her Creator.” Poor Duperrier took to wearing his hat at 
a rakish angle in order to hide the phosphorescent halo as much 
as possible. “The gifts of God,” observes the author, “especially 
when they wear a somewhat gratuitous aspect, are seldom accorded 
the respect they deserve, and the world is all too ready to find in 
them a subject of malicious gossip.” 

Duperrier’s wife hits on the solution to the dilemma—sin. So 
Duperrier with methodical thoroughness runs through the list— 
pride, gluttony, anger, envy, sloth, avarice, and lust. His heart 
isn’t in it at first, and lust is the hardest sin for him to commit. But 
he succeeds in spite of himself, a forlorn, quite French, panderer 
who even in “the depths of his degradation”’ utters from time to time 
“a prayer of thanksgiving for the absolute gratuity of the gifts of 
God.” 


METHODISM’S LOST VOICE 


Of all the Churches, isn’t Methodism known for making its voice 
heard in pulpit, ecumenical conference, and community affairs? A 
few years ago, however, a small but concerned group of pastors, stu- 
dents, and theological professors constituted themselves as ‘“The Wes- 
ley Society”’ dedicated to recover “the ‘lost voice’ of Methodism” par- 
ticularly in the area of theology. Slowly and quietly the Society has 
grown, pursuing its joint purpose of Wesley scholarship and cor- 
porate fellowship mostly of a “retreat” kind. 
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The Society is not an official organ of Methodism nor has it any 
ecclesiastical status. It exists ‘to serve Methodism by a recall” to 
original theological foundations. Perhaps it is no accident that the 
President and leading spirit of The Wesley Society is Professor Franz 
Hildebrandt of Drew Seminary who grew up in German Lutheran- 
ism and who since coming to America has not only become a Meth- 
odist but an enthusiastic interpreter of Wesley’s theology. 

In the published “Statement of Aims” of the Society, it is noted 
that “knowledge of the Wesleys’ message can no longer be taken for 
granted,” that there is “evident uncertainty in pulpit and pew,” that 
the Methodists hear much about their “discipline, policy, and or- 
ganization,” but “when it comes to doctrine, witness, and confession 
we somehow seem to have lost our voice.” The Wesley Society 
claims to be ‘a movement and not a party.’”’ It is not interested in 
making John Wesley an infallible oracle, but it points out that “the 
real danger today is, of course, not that we canonize, but that we 
ignore him.” 

The Wesley Society operates under a Council, publishes a news- 
letter from time to time, and arranges for research projects and study 
retreats. Since its beginning, the Society has had little press pub- 
licity and has preferred it that way. For those who wish to know 
more about the aims and program of the group, address an inquiry 
to Professor Franz Hildebrandt, Drew Theological Seminary, Madi- 
son, New Jersey. 


DRIVE-IN CONGREGATION 


On the West coast of Florida, midway between Sarasota and 
Bradentown, on the Tamiami Trail overlooking the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, there is an unusual kind of Church. It is the “Whitfield Estates 
Presbyterian Church,” but its distinction is not in its name or de- 
nomination. On the Sunday bulletin are the words—‘‘America’s 
First Drive-In Church.” Other Churches have, of course, used 
drive-in facilities during building operations or renovation, but 
this Church claims to be the first organized drive-in, built and con- 
structed for no other purpose. During a recent visit to the area, I 
attended Sunday morning service in the company of one of the 
deacons, Mr. Oscar Babcock, who told me something of the history 
of the Church and introduced me to the pastor, Dr. B. L. Bowman. 
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Starting from scratch with a few interested families and fewer 
funds, the Church began in a vacant lot where cars could drive in 
and face toward a makeshift pulpit. A loud speaker device, such 
as is used in drive-in theaters, can be attached to the car window. 
The service of worship is just the same as in many other Churches 
and includes hymns, prayers, anthems, and—on the Sunday I at- 
tended—a baptism. 

Last year the congregation undertook to build a structure which 
makes possible Sunday School rooms and other meeting-places for 
groups during the week. The pulpit area in this new building has 
sliding glass panel doors, and the preacher and choir are in full view 
of the worshippers. On the cloudy Sunday of my visit, there were 
about 300 cars, or a congregation of about 900, counting three per- 
sons on an average toa car. Many Sundays, I was told, the congre- 
gation numbers over 1200. 

Congregation? ‘This was the word that intruded itself into an 
otherwise beautiful and impressive Church service. Can there be 
such a thing as a drive-in congregation, where people in two’s and 
three’s sit in their cars, isolated and separated from other cars with 
people inside? Is it possible to join in “corporate” praise and 
prayer, to experience “common” worship, to celebrate the sacra- 
ments of the believing “fellowship,” while sitting in a car? 

On the other hand, why not? Does “congregation’”’ mean pews 
all-in-a-row, people sitting elbow-to-elbow, rising and sitting and 
kneeling in unison? Is it more worshipful to focus attention on 
organ pipes and the back of the neck of the person in the pew ahead, 
or on a Michigan license plate and the four elderly people in the 
Ford stationwagon beside you? 

There are some deep and disturbing questions here, particularly 
for those of us who theologize and absolutize a conventional, volun- 
taristic congregational pattern. Apparently 900 people “went to 
Church” that Sunday, heard the Word of God, prayed and sang “‘to- 
gether,” and—please God—were better men and women because of 
the opportunity. They would not have thought of themselves as 
protesting against an ineffectual “togetherness,” so common, so vul- 
gar, and so mechanical in many Churches today. But in their quiet 
and unobtrusive way, they were showing how the Word of God can 
speak and be heard in other than inherited, traditionally accepted 
ways. 
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INTERSEMINARY SEMINAR 


In several places in the U.S. and Canada, especially along the At- 
lantic coastal area, there are two or three or more theological schools 
in fairly close proximity. In this ecumenical age, there is some con- 
tact among students in a regional sort of way through the Inter- 
seminary Movement, and some institutions have worked together in 
curriculum offerings and teaching staff. But there has been less of 
this than one might expect. I happen to be associated with a theo- 
logical school located in a state which includes at least three other 
seminaries—but apart from professional “learned societies” and stu- 
dent get-togethers in sports and occasional Interseminary confer- 
ences, these divinity schools might as well be located in different 
continents. ‘Though the seminaries have been in the forefront of 
ecumenical ‘‘discussions,” they have not done much at their own 
grassroots level, and in many instances much less than is being done 
by local councils of Churches, pastors’ associations, and even com- 
munity Church projects. 

In the area of which I speak, a new experiment in interseminary 
relations on an academic plane is now in its first year and seems likely 
to be continued and expanded in the future. Under the goading of 
the Interseminary Movement and with the encouragement of a 
group of students in the New York-New Jersey area, a seminar course 
is now being offered which brings together a small number of stu- 
dents, teachers, and institutions, to discuss a topic of mutual concern 
and for which academic credit is given. 

The present seminar is listed as follows: ‘““The Universal Church 
of Christ: Its Nature and Purpose. Intensive study and discussion 
of the structure, message, and mission of the Church in an ecumeni- 
cal context. Relevant Biblical, theological, and historical material 
will be analyzed. A critique of the divided state of the Churches 
in the light of the mission of the One Church will be attempted.” 
The seminar meets once a week for a two-hour session, moving 
around among the seminaries involved, and for this year is under the 
guidance of Professors Robert T. Handy of Union Seminary and 
Howard C. Kee of Drew Seminary. 

Thus far the big problem has been procedural rather than theo- 
logical. How to get the seminaries to “approve” the course? How 
to arrange “credit” within the respective prescribed-elective require- 
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ments? How to “finance” travel and other expenses for students at- 
tending the seminar? ‘These are familiar “ecumenical” problems, 
but students have a way of cutting through, or ignoring, academic 
red tape, and they are going ahead already planning for next year. 


THE WORRY-GO-ROUND 


If you haven’t received your complimentary copies of the three 
cartoon booklets issued under the Human Relations Program of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, write for them in 
care of Henry B. Rollins, M.D., Vice President and Medical Di- 
rector, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Dr. Rollins notes that “recent 
surveys show that clergymen are devoting more and more time to 
the emotional problems of parishioners.” ‘The booklets were pre- 
pared “to encourage people to understand themselves and their 
neighbors a little better.” 

The first booklet, published in 1955, The Worry-Go-Round: How 
to Understand Your Everyday Tensions, was prepared especially for 
business and professional men who are subject to a complicated com- 
bination of tensions, partly personal, partly organizational. In the 
cartoons, a demonic sprite, called “Hi-Tension,” gleefully observes 
his potential victim in various situations which everyone can easily 
recognize and, in a sense, identify himself with. 

Trying to answer several phones at once, taking business problems 
home at night (“Moonlight Madness”), downgrading your own job, 
envying someone else’s job, pushing and shoving to get to the top 
and then afraid the job is too big—these and other common com- 
plaints and concerns are aptly and amusingly illustrated with a brief, 
breezy commentary. No attempt is made to provide a cure-all. 
“All we hope to do,” writes Dr. Rollins, “is to help you understand 
yourself a little better, to help you see what uncontrolled emotions 
can do.” 

Apparently the booklet was all too successful. It went through 
twelve printings, and the Insurance Company distributed a million 
copies. Soon Dr. Rollins got requests to do the same sort of book- 
let for the women, who complained (is that the right word?) that 
they too had problems. So Needlepoints: The Everyday Tensions 
in a Woman’s Life appeared in 1956, and it is as good or better than 
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its predecessor. Again the reader is warned: “Our booklet prom- 
ises no easy road to happiness. It merely attempts to give you the 
right directions.” 

The third booklet (you can by now predict its subjectmatter) is 
called Growing Pains. It appeared last year and deals with the 
special problems of the teen-ager. But the teen-ager’s problems are 
also the parents’ problems and vice versa. So we have come full 
circle and the business man’s gripe against his superior is seen to 
have possible implications for his wife and children, and the se- 
quence can also move in the opposite direction. 

It is too much to expect an insurance company to do it, but some 
one should prepare some comparable booklets for clergymen—to use 
not only in counselling others but as a mirror in which to see them- 
selves. There are other possibilities, too—theologians, board secre- 
taries, divinity students, their wives, their children, perhaps also re- 
ligious editors, and their associates. 


REVOLUTIONARY ETHICS 


Recent events in Cuba underscore the ambiguities and complex- 
ities of a modern revolutionary situation.* There is, for example, 
misunderstanding and misinformation; no one knows really what’s 
going on inside or outside. Some political leaders flee, some come 
unexpectedly into power, some are arrested, some are executed. 
The overthrown regime is accused, openly now, of all sorts of crimes, 
and the populace applauds the revolutionaries and their moral, po- 
litical, and economic reforms. 

Almost before the new government is established, the United 
States officially recognizes it. Yet little if any official criticism of 
the former Batista government was ever voiced, and the U.S. seems 
somewhat too eager to woo Castro, especially in view of its intransi- 
gence regarding recognition of the People’s Republic of China. We 
seem to talk—or mumble—out of both sides of our foreign policy 
mouth at the same time. We disapprove of the military overthrow 


* It isn’t often that Theological Table-Talk and Church in the World deal with the same 
event, the world being so wide and theology so discursive. This time, however, both pick “p 
what has been happening in Cuba, though each deals with the same events in somewhat dif- 
ferent ways. In any case, the editor let them both stand as written, reflecting that by the 
time of publication perhaps neither would be very up-to-date. 
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of existing governments, of the use of force, and of communism. So 
we refuse to recognize China. But we never did like Batista, and 
Castro with his raggle-taggle mountain boys, in spite of their revo- 
lutionary, forceful tactics, seem a good bet for cleaning up Cuba. 

In the meantime, foreign policy being what it is, the Cubans have 
been living through a new kind of revolution, and they are under- 
standably resentful of U.S. criticisms against the Castro coup, and 
especially against the executions of former Batista right and left 
bowers in the army and the police. In any case, there is widespread 
popular support for Castro, and even the Church, particularly Prot- 
estantism, has taken a stand with the new government. 

There is a union theological seminary in Cuba, known as the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary of Mantanzas, including Methodist, 
Episcopalian, and Presbyterian denominational traditions, and some 
professors of this seminary have spoken their mind in no uncertain 
terms. For example, three members of the faculty, all U.S.-born 
and representing the three denominations in the school, sent a tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower and to both the Senate and House 
Committees on Foreign Relations which read: “Urge withhold criti- 
cism of Cuban government which has overwhelming popular sup- 
port including civic, Church, and other democratic organizations. 
American silence on countless crimes of Batista Government make 
present criticism of executions offensive and dangerous to Cuban- 
American relations. Press reports overlook the moral reform, order, 
and renewed faith in government created by the new regime.” 

The President of the Seminary, Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, in a pub- 
lic lecture in the U.S. on the subject, spoke of the executions as ‘“‘the 
negative aspect of the Cuban revolution which as Christians we do 
not approve.” He notes, however, that these were “regulated” 
under a law formulated by Castro and his men more than a year 
ago and are thus not hastily arranged peoples’ courts. He also 
noted that because of the enormity of the Batista crimes, the popu- 
lace of Cuba was ready and eager to take matters into their own 
hands to avenge the alleged 20,000 murders of the past few years. 
Furthermore, those who are being judged by “a fair trial’ are not 
civilians but army, government, and police personnel—those closest 
to Batista. 

There are ethical complexities here, however, which Cuban Chris- 
tians and Church leaders do not really clarify. For example, in the 
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telegram quoted above, are we to assume that U.S. silence on the 
Batista corruption renders us, or anyone for that matter, incapable 
of registering moral indignation over the Castro executions? Must 
evil be met with evil? Or are a few hundred executions less repre- 
hensible than a few thousands? Since when is the Christian ethic 
measured this way? 

But, we are told, not to overlook the moral reforms which the 
Castro revolution has already instituted. Reforms there doubt- 
less have been and more yet to come. But here again Christians, 
whether in Cuba or in the U.S., must be careful not to confuse 
idealistic ethics, puritanical moralism, and political realism. For 
example, we are told that a delegation of Protestant Churchmen 
called upon President Urrutia to donate five thousand dollars, medi- 
cal supplies, food, and clothing for the use of the poor and others 
who suffered during the revolution. ‘This was presented not only 
as a gift but as a pledge of support for and confidence in the new 
government. ‘The President was said to be deeply moved and re- 
plied to the Churchmen: “Help me eradicate gambling in Cuba.” 
It is understandable that the Churchmen are delighted that Castro 
and his young men destroyed the gambling casinos in Havana and 
prohibited the sale of liquor to minors. ‘They also destroyed park- 
ing meters and telephone coin boxes. ‘That sounds like sheer van- 
dalism, but the two programs may stem from the same motivation, 
namely, to destroy everything that in the public’s mind was associ- 
ated with Batista graft and corruption all the way from gambling 
and liquor racketeering to the political rake-off from parking meters 
and telephone coin boxes. This may be useful, political protest, 
but Christians (especially Latin American Protestants) would do 
well to refrain from identifying this too quickly with ethical idealism 
or moralistic prohibitions against gambling or drinking. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAusEN 


OVERSEAS CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 


Under the auspices of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of the United Presbyterian Church, a new venture 
has been inaugurated at the Gilmor-Sloane House at Stony Point, 
New York. It is the Institute of Overseas Churchmanship. “The 
Institute grew out of an expressed need for orientation and infor- 
mation brought into sharp focus through correspondence with 1100 
United Presbyterian residents in 60 countries overseas.” Syracuse 
University, the State Department, business and educational agencies, 
have conducted overseas training courses for those who plan to live 
and work abroad. However, this is the first time a “bold new ven- 
ture in orientation and discussion” has been undertaken with this 
two-fold objective: 


1. To help laymen planning to live and work overseas for govern- 
ments, business, technical assistance organizations, and service 
agencies, to recognize and fulfill their opportunities for Chris- 
tian service. 

2. To instruct pastors and church officers in the guidance of 
church members who are about to embark on overseas assign- 
ments. Lectures and seminars will clarify the potentially great 
opportunities awaiting the American churchman who is to live 
overseas. 


This unique program was set up to bring people into a closer re- 
lationship with the Church. In doing so, these are some of the 
questions which have been discussed: 


What is the uniqueness of the Christian faith? 
What are the motivations and objectives of the churchman as he 
takes up residence and work overseas? 
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What helpful material is there for the resident abroad as he faces 
up to the tensions, problems, and dilemmas in his everyday re- 
lationships with the people of another culture? 

How can a Christian make an intelligent witness in his everyday 
relationships and personal associations? 

What practical resources can he draw upon to help him make an 
effective witness? 


The addresses of the first Institute, just concluded, dealt with a 
wide range of subjects with which the overseas churchman would 
be confronted: Population problems; land and food resources; cul- 
tural patterns; foreign affairs; world religions; the Asian industrial 
revolution; cultural empathy; the meaning of Mission; exchange 
programs; the Church’s world-wide work; the uniqueness and the 
resources of the Christian faith. For one week representatives of 
business, diplomatic service, education, together with experts in 
various fields and representative clergy lived and discussed and wor- 
shipped together as they sought to think through the Christian 
witness of the layman who undertakes overseas service. 

There are two million Americans serving in various capacities 
overseas. ‘““IThey represent the face which America turns to the 
world.” Several thousand are Presbyterians. Through the Insti- 
tute, the Church seeks to capture this lay potential for the mission 
of the Gospel. As John Rosengrant, the Director of the Institute, 
puts it, “One of the factors that stands out is that the layman has a 
unique influence, just because he is not a professional missionary.” 

It is surprising to see how many laymen are interested in seeing 
themselves as possible witnesses for the Gospel and how eager they 
are to discuss the theological, cultural, personal and social aspects 
of living, working and witnessing as Christians in cultures that 
have been little affected by the Gospel. The Institute is pioneering 
in one of the needy areas of the Church’s life and mission. Its first 
session has already elicited hopes for many more. 


RUSSIA: FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


It is one thing to read books and articles and to hear lectures about 
Russia, but it is quite another thing to set foot on Russian soil, meet 
Russian people face to face and see what is happening behind the 
“iron curtain.” 
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To travel for even a short distance in Russia is to become aware of 
its massive size. A re-look at the globe confirms the fact that Russia 
is a tremendous geographical area, with rich and undeveloped natu- 
ral resources, set within an almost impregnable bastion. In spite of 
large collective farms and industrial centers, it is still primarily a 
massive land. 

One is also impressed with the vigor of the Russian people, due to 
their native qualities and their sense of destiny. ‘They are varied to 
be sure, but they possess elemental physical strength untouched—as 
yet—by the ennervating tensions and complexities of “‘civilized”’ life. 
They appear to be a hard-working and intense people who have little 
time for the frills and the froth of life. In spite of their rather seri- 
ous natures, they respond quickly to friendliness. They are wist- 
fully curious about everything American, partly because they want 
first-hand information from the outside world but mostly because 
they regard the United States as the standard of prestige, production, 
and power which they are determined to surpass. 

The economy is one that both astonishes and disappoints the vis- 
itor. One is amazed at the gigantic operations taking place, whether 
in collective farms of thousands of acres which are run like big busi- 
nesses, or huge dams across powerful rivers, or large new apartments 
where people live in self-contained community units. Education is 
a massive enterprise. So are sports and jet travel. The Russians 
are inspired with bigness; their leaders hold before them large ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, while the average Russian “never had 
it so good” in face of his past, there are many everyday things still 
to be desired: highways, communications, automobiles, varieties of 
foods, washing machines, bicycles, etc. While staple goods are in- 
creasing, Russia has a long way to go to provide its people with the 
rich varieties of things which the West practically regards as essen- 
tials. (The contrast between the shop windows of Moscow and 
Copenhagen is unforgettable.) These daily comforts have been 
eschewed for the present; sacrifice for the large goals now is neces- 
sary in order to enjoy abundance later. The Russian is confident 
that what he does not have now, his children or grandchildren will 
have. The infallible method of science and technology, coupled 
with a philosophy of confidence in the processes of history, will bring 
an affluent economy into reality. 

The Russians have great faith in education. Since 1917 illit- 
eracy has practically vanished. School children work hard over long 
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periods of the week and year. Educational philosophy is integral to 
curriculum and method. The educational system is unified from 
top to bottom. The best students are selected and subsidized for 
their higher education and training in leadership, whether in Russia 
or in other areas of the world. Graduate institutes conducted in 
different languages prepare students for foreign service. The large 
number of foreigners in university centers is significant. This type 
of education is highly motivated toward the communization of the 
world. Education in Russia takes on a missionary character. 

As for religion, the visitor comes away with a puzzled mind. 
There is no wave of interest in religion in Russian—no Saturday 
Church notices in the papers, no church building boom, no evi- 
dence of voluntary religious agencies, no Sunday schools. In Mos- 
cow, there are only sixteen churches, one of which is Roman Cath- 
olic, and another Baptist. There is also a Jewish Synagogue. The 
three old Churches in the Kremlin have been restored and they are 
visited by a stream of Russian and foreign tourists. Yes, there are 
large congregations that meet in the Baptist Church. Seminarians 
are being trained for the Orthodox priesthood. ‘There are Ortho- 
dox Churches in many Russian villages. But, what are so few 
Churches among so many people? What of the youth who are be- 
ing taught to regard religion as a part of the Russia that is past and 
that the cathedrals are museums from an irrelevant age? What of 
the results of an education in which it is assumed that religion will 
pass away as men move with vigorous confidence into an age of afflu- 
ence, health, education, and peace? Real religion, for them, is par- 
ticipation in the effecting of communal life. 

One found no sophisticated aetheism in Russia, even among Rus- 
sian youth; on the contrary, one encountered a secular faith which 
believed that Marxist ideology was sufficient for life. This is not 
the aetheism of the West; this is secular faith gone serious! As yet, 
it lacks the sensuous secularity of the West (which often has a veneer 
of religious sentiment and custom). One could only admire the 
Russian youth for feeling themselves a part of an exciting and mean- 
ingful movement in history which for them has all the ingredients 
necessary for the complete life. One could detect a kind of religious 
zeal and sense of holy vocation in their regard for themselves and 
their roles in this period of history. Would that there was a way by 
which they could be helped to know what real Christianity is! With 
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all respect for the Churches of Russia and with all due sympathy for 
their heroic suffering, we would hope that they could become more 
prophetic among the Russians who occupy such a crucial position in 
our time and who are motivated by such a sense of destiny! 

However, it is not only the Churches of Russia that find themselves 
in a world in which a secular philosophy has become regnant, it may 
be that the frontier along which the battle of the future is being 
drawn is the self-sufficient secular order in which religion—though 
perhaps permitted—is no longer regarded as relevant. 


CUBA’S AWAKENING 


In 1492, Columbus discovered Cuba and called it “the most beau- 
tiful island ever seen.” With the coming of the conquistadores came 
the Roman Catholic Church. It has left its traditional marks upon 
the Cuban landscape and soul, even though it can now lay claim to 
only eight percent of the population. The Roman Church has 
hardly penetrated into the life of the Cuban population; in fact, it 
often erected a Roman cupola over an animistic religion. By align- 
ing itself with despotic political powers and leaders, many Cubans 
became anticlerical and even secular. 

First, Cuba the beautiful was dominated by Spanish imperial- 
ism; then, after liberation by the United States it was occupied 
until 1902, only to have its independence subsequently captured 
by a ruthless dictatorship whose diabolical tyranny and greedy cov- 
etousness are just now coming to light. The present liberation 
under Fidel Castro is hailed by the overwhelming majority of 
Cubans who are welcoming a hopeful future with a spirit that 
borders on religious passion. 

Loud protests were made by Americans even in high places against 
the so-called ‘‘bath of blood” which was supposed to characterize 
the court-martials of the henchmen of Batista by the Castro Patriots. 
Cubans were indignant that Americans should interfere with their 
internal affairs and make wild accusations without understanding 
the actual restraint of people and rebel-leaders in dealing with known 
criminals of the Batista regime who were guilty of known brutal 
atrocities. No doubt, it is impossible for those who stand afar off 
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to sense the hateful hostility which years of persecution have built 
up in the Cuban soul. 

In the light of American criticism, a telegram was sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress on January 15, 1959, by three 
American members of the Faculty of The Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Matanzas: Milton LeRoy (Episcopal), David White 
(Methodist), and Raymond Strong (Presbyterian). It stated, ‘Urge 
withhold criticism of Cuban Government which has overwhelming 
popular support including civic, Church, and other democratic or- 
ganizations. American silence on countless crimes of Batista Gov- 
ernment make present criticism of executions offensive and danger- 
ous to Cuban-American relations. Press reports overlook the moral 
reform, order and renewed faith in government created by new re- 
gime.” Professor LeRoy has addressed a news letter to friends 
everywhere seeking to rectify some of the misunderstandings abroad, 
defending the restrained conduct of the revolution, in spite of some 
mistakes which were bound to take place in such a time. He speaks 
of the revolution as a necessity which had to come, since the graft of 
the former regime had literally invaded every aspect of life from the 
Capitol to local officialdom. ‘The revolution, he claims, is not Com- 
munist-inspired; indeed, Communism cannot ever be strong in Cuba 
because “her people will not submit to oppression in any form. Al- 
though it may seem paradoxical, for the first time in history, the 
Cuban people are really being consulted as to their will.” 

It will be some time before the Cuban revolution congeals into an 
order in which the high ideals of its leaders will become actualized. 
In the meantime, it behooves all men of good will to give this free- 
dom-loving people of the beautiful island every opportunity to make 
something of its life which has been so tragically exploited through 
several centuries. 

It is of interest to note that, while Roman Catholicism has left its 
marks upon Cuban history, it has not been a potent influence in its 
culture. Many Cubans, who were either indifferent or hostile to 
Roman Catholicism, have come in contact with American Protestant- 
ism. José Marti, one of Cuba’s great patriots, was so impressed with 
Protestantism that he regarded it as ‘‘the seed of liberty in the world 
today.” The first president of the Republic, Tomas Estrada Palma, 
was a Quaker, who later became a Presbyterian. Perhaps there are 
300,000 Protestants in Cuba today. They represent an influential 
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minority, since only one of every five Cubans today has any affiliation 
with any religious group! Little wonder that the Protestants of 
Cuba are heartily in support of the new regime which has already 
included several of their number in positions of national leadership. 
The revolution in Cuba is more than a political or military coup; it 
is a revolution of the soul that has in it a strong religious and moral 
fiber. And it is only as this religious and moral spirit—generated by 
evangelicalism—is maintained that this newest of revolutions can be 
properly guided and kept from the temptations to corruption which 
beset every revolution when it gains the victory. 


CAUTION ON SYNCRETISM 


The Church has always been tempted to make its Gospel palatable 
to itself by reducing its demands. And, in order to become success- 
ful and acceptable to the world, it has also tended to adapt the truths 
of the Christian faith to philosophical schools and popular religions. 
This process may not be the result of deliberate strategy so much as 
unconscious drift. 

Now that religion has become popular in the United States and 
there is a tendency to take the best in the world’s religions and fuse 
them into one homogeneous religion (syncretism), it is high time that 
something be said about this situation. One Church, the United 
Presbyterian, has sensed the danger of this development and made a 
declaration on it. Its General Assembly has also become alarmingly 
aware of the mentality which looks upon all types of religious faiths 
as being of equal importance and containing equal truth (latitudi- 
narianism). It was the Department of Evangelism of this Church 
which saw in this trend a threat to invade and enervate its evangelis- 
tic concern. 

Consequently, the General Assembly passed the resolution which 
contains some pertinent statements: 


Our Church, by its confessional standards, is committed to the belief 
that Jesus Christ is the unique Son of God, and man’s only Saviour. 
In the cultural context of modern America, with its emphasis on “‘re- 
ligion” in general and the consequent blurring of fundamental dif- 
ference of belief, it is essential that a clear witness be given to this 
claim. Jt is not our claim, but His. We do not maintain that our 
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Church is the sole possessor of Truth, but we must deliver the New 
‘Testament witness to Jesus Christ as the Incarnate word, who died 
and rose again for all men, and summons the whole world to come 
to Him. 


The statement goes on to add words of caution for Christians who 
hold to faith in the uniqueness of Jesus Christ as Son of God. It 
adds: 


Such a witness must be made without arrogance, or disdain for 
the religious convictions and practices of non-Christian faiths. We 
value all that unites us with adherents of other religions in face of 
contemporary secularism. We rejoice in all that we are able to do 
in common in the service of our fellow-men, and in every occasion 
for friendly intercourse and discussion. 

But, in spite of a charitable attitude toward other faiths and co- 
operative activities with them, the statement affirms that “we can- 
not compromise on the central affirmation of the apostolic Gospel— 
Jesus Christ is Saviour and Lord, and there is none other.” 


“ARE CONGREGATIONS OUT-OF-DATE?” 


This title is the subject of a provocative editorial in Life and Work 
—the journal of the Church of Scotland. It is inspired partly by the 
‘Tell Scotland” mission of the Church of Scotland and partly by the 
serious thought that is now being given to the nature and mission of 
the Church. “Tell Scotland” has revealed that “an enormous num- 
ber of people in Scotland haven’t a clue what the Gospel is about, 
what it has to do with them, or what the Church of Jesus Christ is 
for.” It is maintained that the mission of the Church is not chiefly 
a matter of telling Scotland what the Faith means. When the living 
Word was made flesh, it was a dwelling as well as a telling. He made 
himself one with ‘sinful men and women, so that he was reviled for 
consorting with ‘spivs’ and harlots.” 

If the Church is engaged in a mission that is born of the Incarna- 
tion, it must go beyond “showing” friendship to the outsider and un- 
deserving, beyond “putting on a mission.” Rather, Christians must 
stand beside people and face God with them, conscious that they are 
no better than others, and that they stand under the same Grace of 
God, beneath the same Cross of Christ. However horrible it may 
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be to the pride of Christians, they must admit they are sinful men. 
Humans belong together; they are on the same level. This is basic 
Christianity! 

An immediate implication of this truth is that Christians must go 
where men live and work and pray. “There are no gulfs in Christ’s 
sight.” And Christ is there; he is there before us, already at work in 
people, “‘bearing all things, believing all things, hoping all things, 
enduring all things.” ‘“We’re only called to be where He is, to pray 
with Him in His intercession, to put the small beginnings of our love 
beside His passion for the souls of men, like the boy with the loaves 
and fishes.”’ 

This is closely related to the question: Are our congregations out- 
of-date? ‘To most people the term “Church”’ means an organization. 
Yet, in the New Testament the word is never used of a building. 
The early Church lived and spread by houses. The recognition of 
the house-church is a revolutionary and unique discovery today. To 
rediscover the house-church is to think of the Christian community 
as set within the house, or dwelling place, or social environment; it 
is to raise the question: Are our patterns of Church organizations in 
harmony with the New Testament? Are they “‘out-of-date’’? 

Says the editorial, ““Too often the Churches try to hold on to the 
old social structures of life because they made these old social struc- 
tures sacrosanct. ‘The result of such thinking is that the Church 
loses contact with man. It becomes blind to concrete social realities. 
Evangelism tends to become a hopeless invitation addressed to men 
and women, where they are not, to come to a place where they do not 
want to come.” 

Concretely, the Church must discover where men “dwell,” as 
Christ came to men where they were. The Church must build it- 
self up where people are. This is almost impossible for present-day 
congregations. If the house-church is to be built where people are, 
the “‘cellular” unit of the Church is now a necessity. If the Church 
would reach people and become the redemptive force to save cor- 
porate or “house” life from disintegration and recreate the com- 
munal structure of society, it must experiment in a type of Church 
life that ceases to confine Christianity to a building and sets it within 
the “house,” or oikos (oikumene) of man. 
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‘THE GOSPEL OF THE INCARNATION, by George S. Hendry. 174 pp. Phil- 
adelphia, The Westminster Press, 1958. $3.75. 


In the title of this book, the word “gospel” perhaps deserves special 
emphasis, to indicate the dominance of the theme of the work of Christ. 
Yet to say that without qualification would be to violate Hendry’s funda- 
mental aim, which is to overcome that pernicious “fragmentation of the 
gospel” which separates Incarnation and Atonement, or the saving work 
of Christ and personal communion with the living Lord, or Bethlehem, 
Calvary, and Pentecost. In the emphasis on the wholeness of the gospel 
of Christ, Hendry gives expression to a growing consensus in contem- 
porary thought. Christological statement must reflect the real unity of 
Person and Work, and not simply in the sense of the oft-repeated claim 
that Christ must be both truly God and truly man in order to be our 
reconciler (this may still be a merely external relation of Incarnation and 
Atonement), but in such a way as to show concretely how Christ’s work is 
actually effected by his being who he is and how the nature of his person 
is given in the totality of his work. 

The distinctive elements in Hendry’s treatment, which make this a 
book of genuine importance, are, it seems to me, two-fold: the way in 
which he locates the crucial problem of atonement doctrine, and the at- 
tempt to hold together Incarnation and Atonement through the “‘connect- 
ing link” of “the historical life of the incarnate Christ” (p. 31). The 
former is an exciting feature of the book. More clearly than another 
recent work I know, Hendry delineates the critical difficulty of the ques- 
tion “how that which was accomplished by Christ in the historical work 
of his incarnate life can be transmitted, conveyed, actualized in the pres- 
ent and communicated to men today” (p. 20). 

In three perceptive and illuminating chapters of historical survey (chs. 
3-5), the author traces the intensification for Western thought of the ap- 
propriation of Christ’s work. This was not such a difficulty for ancient 
Christology, since the affirmation of the consubstantiality of Christ with 
man meant “an ontological relation with [all] mankind into which Christ 
entered by his Incarnation and which forms the presupposition or pre- 
condition of his atoning work” (p. 45). The essential unity of mankind, 
self-evident for both Greek and Hebrew, was buttressed in Christologi- 
cal doctrine by philosophical realism. Thus the vicarious character of 
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Christ’s work rested both on the objective ground of the unity of man- 
kind and on subjective appropriation by the believer; and Incarnation 
and Atonement were inseparably united because the humanity of Christ 
was the crucial point of our participation in his work. 

With the decline of realism in later Western thought, however, these 
unities broke down. The solidarity of mankind came to mean, for ex- 
ample, merely descent from a common parentage or “unity” in a repre- 
sentative or federal head. Christ’s humanity was no longer a real bridge 
for our appropriation of his work, and the problem of vicariousness be- 
came a stumbling-block. (Is this not perhaps the prime reason for the 
burgeoning of specific atonement “theories” from Anselm onward—which 
reflects in turn the separation of Person and Work?) Whether Christ’s 
work becomes effective in us by his vicarious intention and special act of 
grace, or by unity with Christ in the Spirit, or by “legal” transfer, there 
is no longer any “natural” unity with Christ’s humanity and his work is 
available for us only because of his deity. The difficulty of the problem 
is further heightened in modern thought, with the attack on the penal- 
substitutionary theory and the growing repudiation of “natural” and 
“legal” categories in favor of “ethical” and “personal” concepts. Thus 
the Christological thought of the last two centuries becomes a quest for 
the “universality” of Christ. 

Hendry’s proposed solution involves the second of the elements noted 
earlier: Incarnation and Atonement can be reintegrated only by grasping 
firmly the connecting link between Bethlehem and Calvary, namely, the 
historical life of the incarnate Christ. This involves reappropriation of 
the ancient insistence on finding an objective ground for Christ’s relation 
to men in his humanity. Simple revival of the patristic doctrine with its 
philosophical presuppositions is not possible for us; neither can we be 
content with a Christology which employs merely “ontological” (or nat- 
ural) categories or merely “personal” categories (of history and experi- 
ence; or psychological and ethical). The Incarnation must be viewed 
as “coextensive with the whole life and ministry of Christ” (p. 95). Thus 
Hendry argues (e.g., in chs. 2, 6, and 7) that the relation between Christ’s 
humanity and ours is to be found in the concrete form of the incarnate 
life; the “universal manhood” is to be seen in ‘‘the Jesus of history,” in 
the way in which his life was spent for and utterly open to others (with 
which may be correlated our understanding of the interdependence of 
personality), in his self-designation as “Son of Man,” and in an “ex- 
change” viewed ‘‘as something accomplished by Christ in the whole course 
of his incarnate life rather than as something established by his birth 
alone or his death alone” (p. 109). Forgiveness was lived, was actual and 
present in him, in both living and dying. Thus the decisive event, the 
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objective ground for our subjective appropriation, is “in the encounter 
of the incarnate Christ with men . . . not in some metaphysical trans- 
formation of the situation beneath the level of existence, but in the estab- 
lishment of a new relationship at the level of existence” (p. 134). The 
essential thing which was expressed in the Greek Fathers’ view that 
“Christ saves us by his consubstantiality with us” may be reformulated 
in terms of “his co-existence with us” (pp. 166 f.). 

It is not clear to me that Hendry’s restatement is a fully adequate an- 
swer to the problem which he has so acutely delineated. This is surely 
the direction in which to move, but something more must be offered in 
the way of an “ontology” of personal existence and an explication of 
“participation” which will show how “co-existence” can be seen as a 
really objective ground of our appropriation of Christ’s work. Also, 
much more needs to be said about the meaning of Incarnation. Yet 
certainly as an acute historical analysis, as incisive survey and trench- 
ant critique of a wide variety of contemporary views, and as an indi- 
cation of a promising road for reconstruction, this book is a major work 
in Christology. 

CLAUDE WELCH 
Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


MYSTERY AND MEANING IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Hugh T. Kerr. 51 
pp. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1958. $1.00. 


“Communication” is one of the “hot” words today. Essays on “com- 
municating the Gospel” are legion and often as banal as panels on “‘to- 
getherness.”” The problems treated tend to be merely semantic, while 
the authentic core of the Gospel is missed. Hence, it is gratifying to find 
in Professor Kerr’s small volume a willingness to set the whole discussion 
in a profounder context and to deal forthrightly with “mystery” and 
“meaning” as correlative terms, peculiarly fit for the current preoccupa- 
tion with meaning, on the one hand, and the rediscovery of mystery on 
the other. 

Taking his cue from Pauline terminology, the author argues that rev- 
elation and mystery belong always together, that in revelation the mystery 
of God is both revealed and concealed. Revelation is thus never at the 
disposal of man, to be utilized and controlled, but in revelation God re- 
mains sovereignly free. He goes on to point out how a preoccupation 
with one element apart from the other, a refusal to hold the two in bal- 
ance and tension, has led to rationalism, religious pragmatism, and theo- 
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logical positivism when meaning is the sole emphasis, while a one-sided 
stress on mystery has usually resulted in magic and superstition. 

This becomes all the more important when one takes into account the 
revolt against traditional structures of meaning today, challenging espe- 
cially modern Protestantism with its intellectualizing tendencies and its 
almost exclusive emphasis on the verbal communication of the Gospel. 
“This contemporary revolt,” Professor Kerr writes, “is directed negatively 
against traditional structures of meaning and positively in the attempt to 
recognize and appreciate the dimension of mystery in life and thought.” 
Evidences of this revolt are traced in the various art forms, the question- 
ing of traditional ecclesiastical structures, and even in the absence of 
homiletical form. Cumulatively it is modern man’s protest against struc- 
tures that are no longer relevant to the mystery of his existence. 

The most provocative chapter deals with the new symbolism and the 
rediscovery of mystery. After distinguishing between sign and symbol, 
the author discusses Biblical language and mythology against the back- 
ground of Bultmann’s question (Kerr suggests a re-mythologizing versus 
Bultmann’s de-mythologizing) and illustrates how a concern with sym- 
bolism will contribute to a deeper understanding of the sacraments. 

In the final chapter, “On Putting Life into Theology,” the temptation 
to oversimplify the Gospel in an effort to make it relevant is described, 
along with the opposite tendency to cloak faith in mystery and leave it 
impenetrable to man. Professor Kerr sees in both Barth and Tillich dif- 
fering but valid attempts to hold mystery and meaning in the proper ten- 
sion, as both summon the Church to break with her static forms and 
launch venturesomely into new areas that do not copy our cultural forms 
but create new ones. 

These chapters are lectures given at the Alumni Conference of Em- 
manuel College, Toronto, and are printed in the form in which they were 
delivered. We are told that they were “deliberately aimed at raising 
questions rather than offering solutions.” This is both the strength and 
weakness of the booklet. The style is direct and challenging, but the 
reader is left with a desire for a much fuller treatment. Certainly few 
are as well equipped as the editor of THEoLocy Topay to deal signifi- 
cantly with the whole area of symbolism. It is hoped that this is only a 
first installment and that in subsequent studies he will furnish a theo- 
logical undergirding that will rescue symbolism from being just another 
theological fad. 

James I. McCorp 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Austin, Texas 
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THE MoMENT Berore Gop, by Martin J. Heinecken. 386 pp. Phila- 
delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1956. $5.95. 


Among the almost countless books about Kierkegaard, this surely is 
one of the very best. Its author, a professor of theology, has used 
Kierkegaard’s writings to describe Christianity. The author says baldly 
that it is his conviction that what Kierkegaard has said on paradox, 
dread, despair, truth as subjectivity, that Christianity is suffering, and 
an “existential communication,” is true. Furthermore, Professor Hein- 
ecken does not attempt the “condescending correction” nor give “a 
qualified acceptance” (p. vii); instead he insists that Kierkegaard’s argu- 
ment is clear enough to demand agreement or disagreement. Needless 
to say, it is a little refreshing to find such candidness and self-effacement 
all over again. 

The so-called theological revival of our day has undoubtedly many 
merits. But Professor Heinecken is not completely beholden to it. 
For with the multiplication of religious talk and the compounding of the 
buzz sessions into theological movements, Heinecken is still convinced 
that the most urgent need of our day is “to make clear in the midst 
of ‘Christendom’ what Christianity really is.” To this end then he de- 
scribes the “moment” before God. 

Though Heinecken is a theologian, and a very well-kuown one in 
Lutheran circles, he does not rephrase Kierkegaard’s literature to fit 
either the more conventional rubrics of his confessional heritage or the 
snappy modern ones of recent times. He sticks to his topic, which is 
the delineation of what it means to be before God. However, and 
almost incidentally, the entire array of doctrines, atonement, eschatology, 
resurrection, and the rest, are touched upon in very pertinent ways. 
Kierkegaard remarked upon the seriousness of casting doubt of God into 
another man’s heart, especially when doubt of God was really sinful and 
the awakening of such doubt in another a form of seduction. But he 
was all for honoring the man who is so serious that he does not fear to 
awaken in another the doubt of himself, whether he really stands related 
to God at all! MHeinecken simply refuses to describe the doctrines in 
such a way that the relation between doctrines and a man can ever be 
a surrogate for the relation between God and man. With Kierkegaard’s 
help, Heinecken lets the doctrines become more pathos-ridden and a 
clarification of what the moment before God really means. The book 
is as discomfiting to the Lutherans, well-armed with doctrines and certi- 
fication, as it is to the non-theological man. 

So, in a direct manner, this book is a kind of examination of the rela- 
tion between God and man, always supposing the Christian account 
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to set the limits. With all of the emphasis upon the “how” of that 
relation, for that is most of the subject matter, still there is an indirect 
examination of doctrinal affirmations too. For just as Kierkegaard 
earlier had indicated, so too does Heinecken sketch the numerous faults 
that are bound to occur, both in doctrine and in projecting an individual's 
relation to doctrine and Church, when this “how” aspect, the moment 
before God, is forgotten. Though this does not profess to be a work in 
dogmatics, it is a prolegomenon to one; and if the author is right, it is 
the prolegomenon to what theology describes in more vivid language as 
repentance and the need for God. 

The volume acquires a rather fine polemical edge when Professor 
Heinecken tackles authors who use some of the same rubrics as Kierke- 
gaard but give them different meaning. For example, Paul Tillich’s 
remarks about Jesus representing both absolute particularity and absolute 
universality and Gustav Aulen’s calm assurances about all the affirma- 
tions of faith being paradoxical are juxtaposed against the awesome and 
fearful and even dreadful situation of a man facing Jesus and therein 
also facing God. No one has written more tellingly about the matter of 
paradox and the qualitative difference between God and man than Kierke- 
gaard. Heinecken’s treatment of these matters sharpens Kierkegaard’s 
thought against many of those who claim to be his followers, not least, 
the existentialists and the neo-orthodox writers. 

The chapter which seems most unsatisfactory to me is the one con- 
cerning “Language and Paradox.” For a variety of reasons, some of 
them arising out of abstruse questions of logical theory, I find this section 
of the book less acute than some of the others. For example, the discus- 
sion about Zeno’s paradoxes and the paradox of faith is surely relevant, 
for there are analogues between them. But, in the instance of Zeno, the 
paradoxicality arises because Zeno wants to say that two propositions, 
that asserting motion and that denying it, are both arguable. However, 
if the paradoxes show one what cannot be thought, namely, motion 
itself, then we do not ask propositions to convey motion. This kind of 
analysis, which is tedious and belongs in the pages of a technical mathe- 
matics and logic journal, seems to me to be important also for a theolo- 
gian. The paradox in Christianity strictly speaking cannot be logical— 
if logic is properly delimited. However, to learn to delimit one’s re- 
flection and, consequently, the powers of the ego, is a religious disci- 
pline too. 

Mr. Heinecken’s pages exult here in a kind of paradoxicality which 
seems to me to be suicidal. Surely there is such a thing as a logical order. 
If there were not, then Mr. Heinecken’s words about paradox could 
not be judged, criticized, evaluated. Furthermore, Christianity can be 
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talked about logically. The difficulty is that being logical is too slight 
a virtue when belief in Jesus Christ is considered. At best any kind of 
apprehension of Christianity, logical or not, is only an apprehension 
of the possibility—it is not being a Christian in actuality. And as re- 
flection moves closer and closer to the central fact, namely, Jesus Him- 
self, there is less and less to think about and more and more to be. But 
all of this can be said without denying the New Testament, Kierkegaard’s 
understanding of the New Testament, and some refinements (of very 
limited scope and value) in logical theory. 

However, none of this ought to detract a would-be reader. If I were 
a preacher, I would never underestimate the capacity of the laity for 
a passionate response to the Gospel and an intelligent understanding of 
that same Gospel. This book is addressed to this dual capacity and 
would seem to me to have, therefore, a wide utility and audience. 

Paut L. HOLMER 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LaTE MEDIEVAL Mysticism, Edited by Ray C. Petry. 424 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1957. $5.00. 


The thirteenth volume of the “Library of Christian Classics” is devoted 
to so-called Late Christian Mysticism. This chronological rubric is to 
be interpreted with a certain elasticity, for the spirituality of St. Bernard, 
the Victorines, and St. Francis of Assisi can hardly be described as late 
medievel, and thirteenth century scholasticism was still in its upward 
trend with Bonaventura. The decline began shortly thereafter, and 
the editor is certainly most welcome to classify the other authors repre- 
sented in his anthology, from Ramon Lull to St. Catherine of Genoa, as 
late medieval mystics. The period thus covered extends to the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, on the eve of the Reformation. 

It is rather unfortunate that neither the general introduction nor the 
introductions to single authors investigate the obvious connection be- 
tween the autonomous growth of mystical theology from the late 
thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century, and the decadence 
of scholasticism, a discipline of the mind which had once been powerful 
to sustain the life of the spirit, but was by then spent and sterile. The 
editor did not care to determine what constitutes the mystical quest as 
such, or to analyze the relationship of mysticism to the experience of 
faith and its theological expression. A general reference to the mixed 
verdicts of Dean Inge, Evelyn Underhill, Margaret Smith, and Father 
Maréchal is centainly no substitute for a definition, howsoever provi- 
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sional. For these reasons, the remarks which the editor makes at random 
in the introductions and biographical sections remain necessarily de- 
scriptive and external. 

I am not quite clear as to the order in which the various authors are 
arranged. It is not strictly chronological; it is not geographical either, 
nor does it follow the lines of historical affinities. Why, for instance, 
is Richard Rolle interjected between Meister Eckhardt and Henry Suso, 
at the place where one would normally expect Johann Tauler who, 
strangely enough, was omitted? 

For various reasons, the editor had to borrow from existing transla- 
tions chosen for the sake of general readibility, even though the nuances 
and fine points of the originals may eventually be sacrificed. One 
major complaint: The passage of Hugh of St. Victor on the Grades of 
Knowledge, reproduced from quotations by H. O. Taylor in his book 
The Medieval Mind, is outrageously truncated, “edited,” and mistrans- 
lated. Having not checked the entire volume, I can only hope that 
this is an isolated occurrence. 

Now that I have vented my grievances, I shall gladly praise the new 
anthology on the following accounts: A rich material is, for the first 
time, gathered in a single book for the benefit of theological students 
and general readers; the publishers and planners of the collection were 
not niggardly in granting to the editor a sufficient space to do his job 
and do it well; the bibliographical notices are of high quality; there is 
a wealth of pertinent remarks, of appropriate references, and of historical 
and literary footnotes, all of which should enable those who so desire 
to make up their minds conclusively concerning a crucial development 
of Christian life and thought. The editor presumably had his reasons 
for refraining from forming judgments of value, which in a sense is 
regrettable, but his abstention will not prevent this anthology from being 
a valuable means toward a better understanding and appraisal of pre- 
Reformation mysticism. 

GrorGcEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEE Edited by Paul S. Minear. 304 pp. 
St. Louis, The Bethany Press, 1958. $4.00. 


Until 1954 the Conferences held under auspices of the Faith and Order 
Movement for Christian reunion were on an international scale—for 
example, at Lausanne in 1927, Edinburgh in 1937, and Lund in 1952. 
But at Lund, and again at the second Assembly of the World Council of 
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Churches at Evanston in 1954, the Faith and Order Commission decided 
upon a new policy of encouraging regional groups of Churches to set up 
conferences which should concentrate on the problem of church disunity 
in their particular areas. The North American agencies—that is, the 
U. S. Conference of the World Council of Churches, the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and the Canadian Council of 
Churches—were among the first to respond to these suggestions of the 
Faith and Order Commission; and the Oberlin Conference of 1957, with 
its theme, “The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” was the outcome. This 
book, edited by Dr. Paul S. Minear, one of the leading Conference 
organizers, is a report of that Conference. 

Oberlin was prepared for by two years of planning, study, and discus- 
sion. In 1955 groups of informed and ecumenically-minded Christians 
in sixteen key states of North America were organized, and were asked to 
examine “the current centrifugal and centripetal forces in typical church 
life,” in their respective communities. On the basis of the findings of 
these groups, in August, 1956, the basic plan for the Oberlin Conference 
was set up. It was agreed that twelve topics should be discussed, under 
three major divisions—The Nature of the Unity We seek in Faithfulness 
to the Eternal Gospel, The Nature of the Unity We Seek in Terms of 
Organizational Structures, and The Nature of the Unity We Seek in 
View of Cultural Pressures. Each group was asked to prepare a working 
paper for one particular section of the Conference, and official delegates 
were named by the participating Churches. Since all of the these work- 
ing papers were completed on schedule the Oberlin conferees had their 
homework presented to them sufficiently far ahead of the Conference to 
enable them to study it adequately. And the deliberations at Oberlin 
proved that many delegates took this work of preparation very seriously. 

One feature of Oberlin, therefore, was thoroughness of preparation. 
Another was inclusiveness of participation. The more than four hundred 
participants represented virtually all the colors of the ecclesiastical spec- 
trum in North America, from the Salvation Army and the Quakers to 
representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy. And from all the evidence, it 
would seem that these conferees were frank and outspoken in their 
participation. For example, the delegates from the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches presented a statement in which they declared that “The whole 
program of the discussion has been framed from a point of view which 
we cannot conscientiously admit” (p. 159), since ‘the unity we seek” 
could not have been lost. ‘This unity,” the statement went on, “rests 
on identity of faith, order and worship, and has been preserved complete 
and entire in Eastern Orthodoxy, which thus represents the oneness 
which in Western Christendom has only been a potentiality” (p. 160). 
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The response of the other delegates to this statement is not recorded; 
but perhaps it can better be imagined than described. 

What then did Oberlin achieve? It issued an official “Message to the 
Christian Churches,” which affirmed that the unity we seek is a unity in 
Christ, in adoration of God, a unity of declared faith and of mutual 
bearing of burdens and sharing of joys, unity in which every ministry is 
a ministry of and for all members, a unity in mission to the world, a 
unity possessing rich variety in worship, life and organization. This 
statement of glittering generalities has little that is distinctive about it: 
it only repeats what has frequently been said before. The real achieve- 
ment of Oberlin lies not in this formal statement, but rather in the dis- 
cussions of its twelve groups. These groups analyzed with perceptive- 
ness, clarity, and frankness all the major factors and forces which still 
keep Christian Churches apart in North America; and by setting these 
sources of division in the light of the urgent imperative of the Christian 
Gospel to unity among the followers of Christ, Oberlin perhaps opened 
the way for a more fruitful and constructive approach to these problems. 
Thus, even on the thorny question of the Lord’s Supper, though it was 
not possible to have one celebration for all the conferees, the delegates 
who discussed the problem listed eight major agreements, and added 
that “The time for a really fruitful exploration of longstanding disagree- 
ments . . . is coming, and will be hastened as Christians in all the 
Churches engage in some such enterprise as this one in which we have 
received so rich a blessing and such a sure token of our community in 
Christ’s self-giving love” (p. 205). 

In a word, if Oberlin’s concrete achievements were meager, its promise 
is considerable. If followed up as it should be by the participating 
Churches, it may in retrospect be seen to mark a significant milestone in 
the movement towards Christian reunion, particularly on the North 
American continent. 

NorMan V. Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


EssENTIALS IN CHRISTIAN FaiTH, by John B. Harrington. 299 pp. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. $4.00. 


Plainly intended as a college text, this book will be useful in that field. 
The non-college layman, or the reader seeking a devotional book, should 
be steered elsewhere. For its purpose, however, it is excellent, if some- 
what less than thrilling. There is a careful approach by way of science 
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and philosophy. Alternative world views are at least briefly set forth 
and contrasted with the Christian viewpoint. The function and the 
limitations of science are pointed out; indeed chapter six is a brief 
philosophy of science. The author's critiques of such views as pure 
empiricism and positivism are brief but pointed. A chapter on com- 
mitment and the language of faith brings out the primacy of faith in 
matters of ultimate concern; myth, paradox, “imagic” thought are said 
to be the language of faith. The contrast between Aristotelian and Chris- 
tian ideas of God is made clear. In treating Christian faith, the author 
does not confuse it with religion-in-general (the typical fault of such 
books a generation ago), but deals with specific doctrines or problems in 
an explicitly Christian way. He takes up the doctrines of man, revela- 
tion (and especially in the Bible), faith, God (including the problem of 
evil), Christ, the cross and resurrection; with two closing chapters on the 
Church and the ecumenical movement. The author leans rather heavily 
on Whale, the Niebuhrs, Ferré, Hutchison (Faith, Reason and Existence), 
John Baillie, John Knox, and Bernhard Anderson. Their strengths and 
weaknesses are reflected here. This reviewer's impression is that the au- 
thor does not attempt to be original but to show why the old paths are so 
well trodden; though he finds “classical Protestantism,” as interpreted by 
the writers mentioned, the true way rather than any brand of fundamen- 
talism. He says little of the Christian life except to deny that ethics is 
basic, but rather is response to the “fruits of man’s encounter with God 
and the response of faith.”” So wide-sweeping a book, with its limitations 
of space, can hardly suit everybody. Among questions which occurred to 
this reader are these: Are Casserley’s criteria of ‘breadth and momentum” 
adequate tests either of philosophy or of theology? Is it not true that 
once universally and even now in many spots, myth was and is taken not 
only seriously but literally? and that the chief reason for interpreting parts 
of the Bible as “myth” is that science has forced us to do so? Is the 
proposal by D. D. Williams, adopted by the author, to reinterpret the 
Incarnation as the fusion of two histories, at all what the Church has 
meant by the Incarnation? Is Buttrick’s conclusion about Christ that 
“a man was found good enough to need no remission” something more 
like Adoptionism than the main-line view? Is Anselm’s theory of the 
Atonement “legalistic” or “judicial’’ as claimed, and not rather a theory 
centering in the honor of God? And is it true (as again the author 
quotes with approval) that “what happened on Easter morning lies out 
on the fringe’’? 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Tue Book oF REVELATION, by Thomas S. Kepler. 232 pp. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. $4.50; and, THE REVELATION OF JESUS 
Curist, by Donald W. Richardson. Fourth Edition. 195 pp. Rich- 
mond, John Knox Press, 1957. Paper, $1.50; and, THe Last Book 
OF THE BIBLE, by Hanns Lilje, Translated by Olive Wyon. 286 pp. 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957. $4.50; and, INTERPRETING 
REVELATION, by Merrill C. Tenney. 220 pp. Grand Rapids, Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1957. $3.50. 


On the whole, the Apocalypse of John has not fared too well in the 
history of exegesis. Except for the Letters to the Seven Churches in 
chapters 1-3 and a few verses referring to the heavenly Jerusalem in the 
two concluding chapters, the book was deemed to be devoid of devotional 
value. While it has been used frequently as a time-table of history, and 
especially of its final phase, or as a collection of proof-texts for the con- 
tention that one’s theological opponents were of the Devil, not much 
edification will be found in that type of commentary. No wonder, there- 
fore, that time and again the attempt has been made to rid the canon of 
the New Testament of this “Jewish book.” In recent times a great deal 
of learning has been deployed by Bousset, Charles, Allo, and Lohmeyer 
to explain the origin of the imagery of the book of Revelation and to 
throw light upon its language and style. But with their purely historical 
interest in the book, those outstanding scholarly commentaries have 
hardly contributed to a deeper spiritual understanding of John’s visions. 
Specimens of a “‘spiritual” interpretation, on the other hand, such as Ray- 
mond Calkins or Christina Rossetti’s, are equally unsatisfactory, because 
they practically ignore the many references to the history of the Church 
and Christianity, with which the Apocalypse abounds. 

Things have changed amazingly, however, in that field. For various 
reasons the Apocalypse has become a popular book in the Protestant 
churches, and its devotional values have been rediscovered. In many 
respects closest to the older approach of historical criticism comes Thomas 
S. Kepler. Based upon the great works of his predecessors, the author 
explains the imagery of the visions, points to the inner connection of the 
sections of the book, and illumines the numerous historical allusions 
scattered over the Apocalypse. Dr. Kepler is anxious, however, apart 
from a few hints, not to go into the devotional interpretation of the book. 
With reference to 12: 6, for example, he states that as “the woman fled 
into the wilderness, so will the members of the Christian Church find it 
necessary to detach themselves from the world before they inherit the 
‘New Jerusalem’ with its rewards” (p. 133). It is left to the probably 
somewhat bewildered lay-readers to make out what is meant by “world,” 
“detachment,” “New Jerusalem” and “inherit.” In the reviewer's opin- 
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ion this commentary, in its simplicity and conciseness, is a very helpful 
book for the minister who has already made a careful study of the Apoca- 
lypse, but hardly an introduction to its study. 

Another work, born out of a wide pastoral experience, has been offered 
by Professor D. W. Richardson of Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Va. To him the Revelation is destined to reveal Jesus Christ to 
the Church in a period of persecution and great evil (p. 19). Thus we 
find in John’s work a picture of the history of Christianity, which is 
dominated by the constant conflict between Christ and the Devil and is 
oriented towards the final return of the Lord. Dr. Richardson does not 
espouse any particular one of the traditional approaches to the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse. ‘Though the book was written for a definite pe- 
riod of church history, the Lord who manifests himself in the visions 
is above time, and thus the principles revealed are essentially ageless 
(p. 44). With such a perspective the author succeeds in writing a 
commentary in which eschatology, exhortation, and comfort are ideally 
blended. ‘The brevity of presentation requires a summary treatment of 
the Apocalypse, yet one which discloses the author’s careful exegesis. 
Particularly valuable is the emphasis which he places upon the theologi- 
cal implications of the visions. 

It is interesting to confront this work of a Presbyterian theologian with 
that of a Lutheran bishop, Dr. Hanns Lilje. ‘To one’s great surprise and 
satisfaction, one discovers that notwithstanding the advocacy of confes- 
sional standards in both works, their exposition hardly differs on points 
of theological principles. This fact is by itself re-assuring because it 
bears witness to the willingness of the modern theologian to place him- 
self under the authority of the Word of God. They are both convinced 
that the reader must wrestle with the text of the Apocalypse, no matter 
how difficult and even abstruse it seems to be, because it is God himself 
who sends us his message through John. Bishop Lilje’s book is born 
out of the conflict of the German churches with Hitler, and thus all he 
has to say about Christ’s struggle with Satan has a particularly true ring. 
At the same time, however, he reflects the specific situation of German 
Protestant theology. Only by wrestling with Bousset and Form Criti- 
cism and by discovering the element of truth in them, is it possible for 
him to attain to a satisfactory interpretation of this mysterious book. Ac- 
cording to Bishop Lilje, the visions of the Apocalypse describe in the first 
place the perennial struggle of the Church and its members with the 
forces of this world. The historico-eschatological perspective is relegated 
to a secondary rank, so that the millennium, for example, may refer 
merely to “a final spiritual possibility of the Church on earth” (p. 253). 
On the whole the book stresses the comforting fact that God is all the 
time with his Church, while the author refrains from speculations on 
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the manner in which God executes the successive stages of his plan of 
redemption. 

Dr. M. C. Tenney has made himself a name as one of our ablest and 
careful interpreters of the New Testament, and thus it is with great ex- 
pectation that his commentary on Revelation has been greeted. As in 
other works, Dean Tenney has here succeeded again in condensing a 
great deal of learning into a relatively small compass. He is able to pre- 
sent difficult and complicated issues in a simple and intelligent manner, 
and with all fairness to his predecessors to chart his own original ap- 
proach to the problems. Familiar both with the critical literature and 
with the “prophetic” and dispensationalist interpretations, Dr. Tenney 
contends that the respect for the inspired character of the book demands 
that its original meaning and message should be taken seriously. But 
when the conditions in Asia are seen in the light of the eventual return 
of the Lord, they acquire a direct significance for us too. In his exposi- 
tion Dr. Tenney emphasizes especially the picture of church history given 
in Revelation. He is anxious to point out, however, that it would be a 
grave mistake to identify any of the plagues with a definite event in his- 
tory. While for the most part the author is fully aware of the vagaries 
and groundless dreams of modern dispensationalists, he strangely enough 
embraces with them the modern concept of progress as a means to show 
that the return of the Lord must be imminent. The commentary itself 
is supplemented by a number of dissertations dealing with general aspects 
of the Apocalypse. Readers will find the two chapters on “The Old 
Testament Background of Revelation” and on “The Christology of Rev- 
elation” particularly rewarding. 

In conclusion we can say that the few books reviewed are an indication 
of the fact that the Protestant churches are regaining the last book of the 
Bible. The agreement reached is amazingly great. It is evident that 
any satisfactory exposition must attempt to combine the view of history 
given in the Apocalypse with the adoption of the attitude of faith re- 
quired by Christ’s work in history. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE EpisTLE TO THE Romans, by C. K. Barrett. 294 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


Durham University’s Senior Lecturer in Theology, the author of this 
book, tells us: “Barth’s commentary I read as an undergraduate. If in 
those days, and since, I remained and have continued to be a Christian, 
I owe the fact in large measure to that book, and to those in Cambridge 
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who introduced it to me.” Barrett admires but does not imitate Barth. 
He also places himself in the line of Luther and Calvin as well as the 
best of modern British and German scholars. 

An original translation of the text—carefully compared with its vari- 
ants—precedes each section. While this version is helpful, it lacks the 
felicity we find in several modern forms. A little care could have im- 
proved 11:16: “So then everything depends, not on man who exercises 
his will or like an athlete runs to a goal, but on the merciful God.” 
On the other hand, we see a great picture in 8:29 of Christ as “the 
eldest in a large company of brothers.’’ Occasionally Barrett has added 
to his translation words which are not to be found in the manuscripts, 
but he always warns us what he has done. 

Perhaps the most notable characteristic of this commentary is its sober 
faithfulness to Paul. It does not try to shine in its own light or 
dazzle us with daring, new ideas. The author is not trying to impress 
us with his originality. Rather he reveals a commendable modesty. 
Knowing the limitations of all interpreters, he uses an occasional 
“perhaps.” Since all too many students look on the last work in a 
field as the most authoritative, we can be glad that this one simply sets 
out to tell us what Paul has to say. 

Even the quotations in this epistle demonstrate Paul’s principle that 
salvation is a matter of the spirit and not of the letter. By carefully 
comparing each passage with the Hebrew and the Septuagint, Barrett 
shows how free Paul felt with his materials: it was what they intended 
that was important. 

What Paul meant by “flesh” is another problem explored at some 
length here. Misunderstanding of this usage led to strange aberrations 
in the early Church. Even today we are not completely liberated in all 
parts of Christianity. Barrett is aware of all the shades of meaning 
implied by this word, but he does not suggest that the root difficulty is 
that Paul is using the Greek language whose philosophers had con- 
demned the flesh as the source of human evil. This makes for con- 
fusion when “‘fleshliness” is of a wholly spiritual nature. 

Because this commentary so faithfully adheres to Paul’s message, the 
reader becomes alert for those few passages on which there may be 
disagreement. Barrett believes that Paul does not urge the historicity 
of the Genesis narrative. Neither does he believe that Paul meant to 
say that modern man sinned in Adam. Instead of following the Latin 
translation of the fifth chapter whose “in quo” suggests a physical sinning 
in Adam, Barrett renders verse twelve: “Therefore as through one man 
sin entered the world (and through sin came that man’s death), so also 
death came to all men, because they all sinned” (Italics mine). While 
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Barrett has many predecessors here, the influence of the old translation 
is still very great. 

To get back to the heart of this book we quote a typical statement: 
“Only in virtue of divine action can humanity cease to be what it is 
and become a new humanity in Christ. The scandal of the Incarnation 
and the Cross cannot be avoided.” 

FREDERICK RIKER HELLEGERS 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


Cavin: COMMENTARIES, Newly Translated and Edited by Joseph Harou- 
tunian and L. P. Smith. 414 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1958. $5.00. 


This volume, number twenty-three in the “Library of Christian Clas- 
sics,” contains unsigned introductory essays and fresh translations of the 
autobiographical sketch from the dedication of the Commentary on the 
Psalms, Calvin’s Preface to Olivetan’s New Testament, the dedicatory 
epistle from the Commentary on Romans, and selections from many of 
Calvin’s commentaries. The major part of the book is taken up with 
the exegetical material. 

The selections from the commentaries comprise nine chapters of the 
volume and are organized under the following heads: the Bible, the 
knowledge of God, the persons and work of our Lord, Christian life, 
faith, providence, election and predestination, ethics and the common 
life, and the Church. Haroutunian states that he had no single principle 
of selection, but then mentions that he took what he liked (cf. p. 14). 
This reviewer cannot help but wonder why he did not follow the struc- 
ture of the Institutes; for then he would have followed the structure 
which Calvin himself considered important. In this case, there would 
have been selections illustrating Calvin’s sacramental teaching. It is 
most unfortunate that there is nothing in this book on the Sacraments. 

What has been selected, however, gives a clear indication of the power, 
depth, and understanding of Calvin as an interpreter of Scripture. His 
humanistic training, his extensive knowledge of patristic and medieval 
thought, his classical education, and his own insights, are evident through- 
out the book. The commentaries are the work of a real scholar: they 
are erudite but at the same time lucid. 

The commentaries complement the Institutes. Many of the con- 
troversies which have racked and sometimes splintered the Reformed 
Churches could have been avoided if the commentaries had been studied 
as assiduously as the Institutes. The student who knows only the Insti- 
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tutes does not have a complete picture of the theology of the French re- 
former. Questions such as inspiration, natural theology, and predestina- 
tion are dealt with in another way in the exegetical works of Calvin. 
This is not to say that there is any contradiction between the Institutes 
and the commentaries. They must be taken together, however, to get a 
clear understanding of Calvin’s theology. 

Furthermore, the commentaries complement the picture of the person- 
ality of Calvin. Leaving on one side the misrepresentations which are 
rampant in the writings of anti-Calvinists, it must be admitted that the re- 
former has not fared too well at the hands of his friends. He is usually 
portrayed as a cold, legalistic lawyer turned theologian. The commen- 
taries, however, paint the picture of a pastor; of a cleric concerned with 
the spiritual well-being of his people; of a teacher striving to build up a 
congregation grounded on the will of God as revealed in the Christ. But 
there is something else—a quality often denied in Calvin, namely, humor. 
Haroutunian, whose studies in Calvin make him an authority, writes 
thus: “He can also make his point clear by an occasional flash of humor: 
“The uproar made by a fallen leaf,’ the suggestion that he might wear a 
military uniform to class, the comment on bracelets and nose rings or the 
asses’ ears. Calvin was never boisterous, but he certainly had wit and 
could be witty—a good but rare quality in a commentator!” (p. 20). And, 
surely, the reformer’s students at least must have smiled on hearing him 
say: “When we say Christ is in heaven, we must not imagine that He is 
somewhere among the cosmic spheres, counting the stars!” 

And what can be said of Calvin’s supposed austerity in the light of this 
statement: ‘Although food is a proper provision for our bodily need, yet 
the legitimate use of it goes beyond mere sustenance. For good flavors 
were not added to food value without a purpose, but because our 
Heavenly Father wishes to give us pleasure with the delicacies which he 
provides” (p. 349). Calvin was no Puritan in the modern understanding 
of that term. 

The translation is an outstanding piece of work. It reads smoothly, and 
contains many modern phrases which convey Calvin’s thought. There 
is nothing archaic about this sentence, for example: “The servants of 
God should learn to measure their own strength; when they greedily take 
on too many jobs, they may well crack up” (p. 390). There is, however, 
one unfortunate mistranslation. ‘‘. . . nos ecclesiam credere . .” has been 
turned into “. . . we believe in the Church. . .” (p. 363). Calvin, who 
took such great pains to distinguish between “believing the Church” 
and “believing in the Church,” and who affirmed that the particle in was 
interpolated without any probable reason (cf. Institutes, IV. 1, ii), should 
not be made to contradict himself in his commentaries. He does not, 
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of course. In both instances, in the Institutes and in Isaiah 54, he has 
“ecclesiam credere,” not “in ecclesiam credere.” 

The selections from Calvin’s writings are preceded by a General Intro- 
duction which contains four scholarly essays on “Calvin as a Biblical 
Commentator.” For students of Calvin this introduction will be a source 
of much valuable information: some of it is rather technical; all of it is 
useful. An exception must be taken, however, to this statement: “The 
Commentaries were translated into English soon after they were published 
in the second half of the sixteenth century” (p. 15). Many of them were, 
but a good number of them were not put into English until the middle 
of the nineteenth century (cf. the British Museum Catalogue). It also 
must be mentioned that the use of the term “passage” in the footnotes 
on pp. 63 and 71 is ambiguous. 

The title page of the book is misleading. The general reader would 
expect the volume to contain Calvin’s commentaries, since the title page 
reads: Calvin: Commentaries. The book contains selections from many 
of Calvin’s commentaries. The title on the spine of this volume is even 
more curious. It is “Calvin: Commentaries and Letters.” But there 
is only one letter in the whole book. 

In spite of these criticisms, which had to be made, this is an excellent 
piece of scholarship. The purpose of the editors as set forth on p. 15 has 
been fulfilled: “Our primary interest in preparing this volume has been 
to present Calvin as a Biblical commentator with the hope that many 
will be induced to turn to the Commentaries themselves in search of the 
light Calvin throws on the meaning of Scripture.” ‘The editors hope 
will also be brought to fruition by those who study this book. 

WALTER G. Harps 
Cathedral Church of the Incarnation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


RELIGION AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA, by W. Stanley Rycroft. 208 pp. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1958. $3.75. 


This book was badly needed. It is the first attempt to interpret, for 
the Anglo-Saxon world, the religious history of Latin America and the 
significance of Protestantism for its total life that has appeared since 
Dr. John Mackay wrote The Other Spanish Christ, in 1933. Dr. Rycroft 
is ably prepared for this task because of his many years of experience as 
a missionary in Latin America, as Secretary of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, and in his present position as Secretary for 
Latin America of the Commission of Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 
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This study is constructed around one central theme: Latin America 
has suffered from too much religion. What it needs is not more of the 
same, but “a vital Christian faith encompassing the whole life” (p. 9), 
which is now being provided by Protestantism. 

The author presents, in two chapters, a careful and illuminating study 
of the present situation in Latin America and the racial, cultural, and 
political factors contributing to make it what it is. But his major 
interest is in its religious history: the religious attitudes and activities 
of the Conquistadores, the nature of the Indian civilizations and re- 
ligions which they found in the new world, and the way in which 
Christianity was imposed on these people. He presents a sympathetic 
study of the work of the Dominican Friar de las Casas based on the 
research and writings of Lewis Hanke, but shows that his ideal of evan- 
gelizing the Indians by “the methods of Christ” was largely ignored. 
As a result of these factors we have the religious situation in Latin 
America today, where a “militant, inflexible religion” is closely allied 
with pagan superstition and exists side by side with almost total secular- 
ization in many areas of life. 

The last two chapters are given to an interpretation of the significance 
of Protestantism. After emphasizing the difference between religion and 
faith, he presents the Protestant Churches as the bearers of this dynamic 
faith which is already making an impact in every area of life, shows what 
they are doing in evangelism, education, family life, and concern for 
society, suggests how they might do a more complete job, and ends by 
expressing the conviction that Protestantism in Latin America is the 
beginning of a new reformation which may also be of significance for 
the world Church. Dr. Rycroft writes well, reveals wide reading in the 
field, and makes a special effort to let Latin American leaders speak as 
interpreters of their own situation. For those of us who live in that 
half of Latin America in which the Indian influence is very limited, too 
much attention has been given to this aspect and insufficient reference to 
other more recent developments which are of much greater importance. 
The author does give attention to the new stirrings in the Roman Church, 
but refers principally to influences coming from the United States. In 
our part of the continent, it is quite evident that the most significant 
efforts at renewal in Roman Catholicism have their inspiration in Europe, 
principally in France, and are being expressed in serious Biblical and 
theological study, greater involvement in attempts to solve urgent social 
and economic problems, and the development of the lay apostolate 
among students and workers. 

The main question that must be raised about this book has to do with 
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the major thesis of the author. It is quite true that his attempt to make 
a “fundamental differentiation” between religion and faith, and more 
or less identify religion with Roman Catholicism and faith with Protes- 
tantism, offers interesting possibilities of understanding both the burden 
which religion has imposed on Latin America and the fact that Protes- 
tant Christianity is offering a vital faith which has already become a 
very dynamic force. If I understand Barth and Kraemer on this point, 
however, their presentation of revelation as a judgment upon and crisis 
of all religion is valid only if we apply it in the first instance to ourselves. 
The fact of the matter is that Protestantism in Latin America is also 
taking on today the forms and structures of religion, and its future 
development may well depend upon its ability to see this and live under 
the judgment which the Word of God pronounces. The author is 
aware of this. The question is whether he has taken it seriously enough. 
It is not enough to affirm that “it is the nature of Protestantism to check 
the tendency toward corruption and rigidity which is found in organized 
religion” (p. 148). The consequences of this weakness are evident in 
the last chapter where the writer merely indicates the greater possibili- 
ties which the Church has to do more or less what it is doing now, rather 
than presenting the types of prophetic insights into the dangers and new 
possibilities before the Church which a greater awareness of this judg- 
ment would provide. But then this would demand a new book, the 
book which has not yet been written about religion in Latin America, 
and which can only be written by a Latin American. For those who 
are interested in sensing and knowing something of the religious realities 
in that part of the world, Dr. Rycroft has provided a helpful and 
illuminating study. 

RICHARD SHAULL 
The Presbyterian Seminary of the South 
Campinas, S.P., Brazil 


THe CHurcH: THE GIFTED AND THE RETARDED CHILD, by Charles F. 
Kemp. 189 pp. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1957. $3.50. 


In recent years there have been books written about every conceivable 
aspect of pastoral care, but strangely enough Charles Kemp, Professor 
of Practical Ministeries at Brite College of the Bible, has discovered 
two glaring blind spots in the Church’s ministry. In this double-barrelled 
volume he has focused attention upon the opportunities for the Church 
in its ministry to both the gifted and the retarded. In dealing with both 
of these areas Dr. Kemp has done an exhaustive piece of research in 
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order to present the problems, the insight of available research, and the 
application of these findings to the work of the Church. This is indeed 
a slender but significant contribution and should take a sturdy place 
in the growing list of pastoral care books. 

The publication of this book is in itself a timely event, because within 
the past few years there has been a growing concern for both the excep- 
tional and the retarded child. Many have begun to raise religious 
questions about the work with these two groups of persons. Dr. Kemp 
has assimilated the research materials and has ably applied his findings 
to the religious education and pastoral guidance ministries. For centur- 
ies, as Kemp reminds us, society has been indifferent to both of these 
groups. At last there has been a concerted effort to identify the gifted, 
challenge, and guide them, so they may realize their potential abilities. 
The international conflict almost makes it imperative that we mobilize 
our most gifted citizens. It is not just for national security, however, 
that we are marshalling our most capable children and young people. 
These persons have often been misunderstood, rejected, and allowed to 
fend for themselves. There has been a resulting senseless waste of 
ability, causing a serious loss for mankind. On the other hand, the 
retarded have been considered the dregs of society. These forgotten 
children of God have been neglected by the Church, but even more 
serious they have been misunderstood, abused, and what is worse, un- 
scrupulously used by some elements of our society. Since World War II 
parent groups have arisen to plead for more merciful care and education 
for those who cannot plead for themselves. At the same time a great 
deal of research has been conducted by medical and social scientists into 
the solutions of some of the major problem areas for the care and re- 
habilitation of the retarded. Unfortunately, as Kemp keeps reminding 
the reader, the Church has not been consciously concerned. The fact 
that this is the first major work to be written in the field by a Christian 
theologian is ample evidence of the Church’s neglect. 

The purposes of the book are simply to alert the Church to its respon- 
sibility of sharing in an enlightened ministry to both these groups, and 
secondly to apply the findings of recent research to both the educational 
and personal ministry of the Church. The structure and the writing of 
the book facilitate the communication of these goals. It is characterized 
by simplicity, clarity, conciseness and directness which leaves little doubt 
as to the author’s conviction that the Church must assume its task in 
this ministry. 

The organization of the book is a stroke of genius in its simplicity. 
The book is divided into two major sections on the gifted and the re- 
tarded. Each major section is sub-divided into five sub-sections or 
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chapters. The various chapters in the two sections are parallel in gen- 
eral, but each section demands a different treatment of the material. 
The first chapter in each section presents the nature and extent of the 
problem; the second gives it a historical perspective; the third presents 
the latest psychological understanding of each group; and the final 
chapters (4 and 5) apply these findings to the religious education and 
the pastoral guidance ministry. These final chapters offer suggestions 
that could be integrated into almost any local program. 

The reader will be shocked at the extent of the problem within each 
of these groups. Both the gifted and the retarded represent three per- 
cent of our total population of children and adolescents. Those who are 
considered gifted have intelligence quotients above 130. Those who are 
retarded suffer from incomplete mental development. Just as there are 
various degrees of brilliance, so there are various degrees of retardation. 
The author gives a succinct interpretation of the findings about both of 
these groups. 

Dr. Kemp states three reasons for the Church’s concern for the gifted: 
“first, because of the good they can do; second, because of the harm they 
can do; and third, because they are individuals and have their own needs 
and problems.” These gifted persons have often been looked upon with 
misgivings, suspicion, and contempt. The Church can enable these 
gifted children to achieve their potential by challenging them to make 
the contribution they ought to make. The Church can also help these 
youngsters because they too have problems and needs. 

The author offers many commendable ways of reaching and challeng- 
ing the gifted young person through relationships, curriculum materials, 
service, special books, etc. It is equally important to remember that 
simply because a child is gifted does not make him immune to the 
emotional ills that afflict so many. Because of his superiority he may be 
isolated from his peers. His interests and maturity may further isolate 
him. The pastor is instructed to enable the gifted youngster to grow 
into becoming responsible for his own learning and insights. The reader 
will recognize that Dr. Kemp is heavily influenced by the Rogerian school 
of counseling. 

On the other hand the retarded youngster also needs to realize his 
potential. The tragedy of this group is that so few are functioning at 
the level of their capacity. Having been rejected and neglected because 
of their limitations, they seldom have an opportunity to grow or relate. 
The author notes a few principles that apply to the teaching of the 
retarded which are foundational: their short attention span; their diffi- 
culty in abstracting; their language difficulties; and their need for 
individual attention. Unless these and other principles are understood, 
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the Church may add to the problems of the retarded rather than re- 
solve them. The essential difference in guidance of the retarded from 
the gifted is that the retarded individual is incapable of self-direction. 
However, the pastor is warned not to dictate, but to guide the retarded 
person. 

The pastor or parent who is confronted with either of these areas of 
concern should certainly read this book. Since it is the first attempt 
to deal with either from a Christian orientation, this book will have a 
place. Because it is introductory it will serve also to stimulate other 
writings in these areas of concern. This book will be read with ease but 
its obvious simplicity may distort its profundity. The author has covered 
the areas of research well, and when new research is forthcoming then 
additional chapters on the religious education and personal guidance of 
the gifted and the retarded will be written. There is no longer any 
reason for the Church to fail either of these groups. The problem has 
been stated and solutions offered. It is up to the local Church to express 
its concern by mobilizing its resources to help those who may represent 
the extremes in our population. 

EDWARD S. GOLDEN 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOsopHy, by Walter Kaufmann. 315 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


Any thinking Christian with a little grace and humor will receive much 
pleasure and stimulation from reading and pondering over this book. 
Written by a professor of philosophy at Princeton University, and an au- 
thority on Nietzsche, this large and rather rambling volume, divided into 
one hundred sections, is what the doctor ordered for Christians who con- 
ceal their doubts under dogmatism and their sense of guilt under a self- 
righteousness which is intolerable to their neighbors. It is about time a 
Jew of obvious intelligence and learning, of courage as well as wit, did 
the Christians the service of telling them how they really look to a man 
who is one of the people they have defamated and persecuted for cen- 
turies. The reader need not fear that he is going to be scolded and 
harangued for the inhumanities of the Christians. Dr. Kaufmann does 
not indulge in self-pity or anger. What he does is to argue, and he argues 
very well. He has offered us a critique of Christianity, as religion, the- 
ology, and ethics, which will help us not only to understand ourselves bet- 
ter, but also think and behave better as Christians. This is certainly a 
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great service at a time when Christians have to learn to live with other 
people not as a superior breed but as fellow-men. 

“Moses and Buddha brought off the unique feat of offering a moral, 
nonmythical religion that is not thin but powerful in its radicalism which 
in both cases appears in radical rejections and demands. Original Bud- 
dhism and Judaism represent the two pure types of non-idolatrous reli- 
gion. All the other religions are adulterated with ecclecticism” (p. 260). 

Dr. Kaufmann criticizes Christianity for its special penchant for dog- 
mas; for elaborating doctrines about God, Christ, providence, heaven 
and hell; for arguing about God’s existence, his goodness and power, as 
though He were an idol); for turning the rich and ambiguous language 
of Scriptures into literal and systematized symbols (sections 50-56). 
What the Christians got from their dogmatic obsessions was theologies 
which lack both humor and cogency. Dr. Kaufmann repeats again and 
again his charge of the lack of humor and intimacy in Christian piety and 
thought. To his mind the theological belaborings of Thomas Aquinas, 
Calvin, R. Niebuhr, P. Tillich, R. Bultmann, all of whom he discusses 
and criticizes extensively, show a failure to “let God be God” which goes 
deep into the Christian faith. What is common to Christian theologians, 
whatever their temperaments as persons, but a drive to turn the God of 
Abraham and Jesus (!) into an object of thought; to work out their ideas 
of God, to argue about the knowledge of God and the being of God; to 
explain what He does and why He does it, and what he is going to do; 
and so on endlessly? ‘They do all this with a perfectly straight face, as 
though God were an idol they could get the hang of and turn to their 
advantage. But they fail (and Dr. Kaufmann has much to say about 
this!). God will not let them figure him out. So they sulk, and will not 
laugh. They don’t trust God; so they lose both humanity and humor in 
their piety. Piety without intimacy, theology which is a presumption, 
lead to a grim view of life in which an ethic of self-sacrifice and an ethic 
of utility between them destroy an ethic of human compassion (secs. 
67-68). Dr. Kaufmann cannot forget (and how could he?) that Chris- 
tians have throughout their history been consigning Jews and infidels to 
hell, and themselves expecting to go to heaven because of right belief and 
right conduct. Such ethics is to him a far cry from the humanity of 
either Moses or Buddha. Dr. Kaufmann is aware of the change in ethics 
as represented by liberalism and neo-orthodoxy. And he insists that if 
the liberal Protestants were honest they would dissociate themselves from 
traditional Christianity. 

One could object to Dr. Kaufmann’s interpretations of Jesus and Chris- 
tianity from Paul to Bultmann. Certainly, much he says is debatable. 
But it should be debated. A Christian should take this book to a quiet 
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place and enter into a genuine dialogue with it. If it does not make a 
better man out of him, Dr. Kaufmann can hardly be blamed. He has 
written a splendid critique of Christianity, and if Christians have any 
grace and humor left, they will let him speak his piece, and listen to him. 

Even scholarly and thinking Christians keep talking about “Rabbinic 
Judaism” as a “religion of the law.” ‘They are somberly sure that their 
religion on the contrary is one of “grace”; and they write big, fat books 
about it. But is it so evident that Christians have nothing to learn from 
the Jews about grace, and thankfulness, and humility, and plain human- 
ity? Have they nothing to learn from the wonderful humor of these long 
suffering people, and from their love for the law of God, and from their 
fortitude in a hostile world? When a derided people adhere to the law 
of the living God, do they not show better grace than those who deride 
them because they themselves have “the religion of grace’? And is it so 
obvious that Jesus was a Christian and not a Jew? 

JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 

McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


LUTHER ON VocaTION, by Gustaf Wingren, Translated by Carl C. Ras- 
mussen. 256 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957. $3.50. 


We have had almost a generation now of discussion of the inherited 
doctrine of vocation and its relevance for modern life. The new con- 
cern about the matter was generated out of the complexities and frustra- 
tions especially of industrial life, and it has produced a voluminous lit- 
erature of a popular and semi-popular kind which has served to drive 
home the problem of daily work upon the conscience of contemporary 
Christians, and also to provide certain resources for handling it. In 
addition to this varied literature, the last years have also seen a very gen- 
eral discussion of the question at every level of church life: in ecumeni- 
cal conferences, in the curricular material of the major denominations, 
and in conferences and study groups of all kinds. 

About the urgency and importance of the problem of vocation there 
is now no doubt. But now we find that the rather simple formulae in 
which we have been dealing with it do justice neither to the Biblical and 
Reformation inheritance, nor to the profound dilemmas that appear not 
only in industry, but in every area of professional and commercial life. 
The problem now is not only to equip our lay-people with fuller theo- 
logical resources for the understanding of the meaning of discipleship, 
but to utilize their practical experience of day-to-day dilemmas and day- 
to-day decisions. 
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We are doing better with the former than the latter responsibility. 
Alan Richardson’s The Biblical Doctrine of Work helped to set the Bib- 
lical material out in order, and now we have Gustaf Wingren’s conscien- 
tious analysis of Luther’s teaching on the matter, which still remains our 
prime resource for the understanding of the relation of faith and works. 

Nothing could exceed the patience and thoroughness with which Win- 
gren has combed through the Luther corpus. The fundamental mean- 
ing of the salutary doctrine of justification by faith is clarified and docu- 
mented, and a variety of misunderstandings cleared away. It has to be 
admitted that some of the pungency of Luther’s own statement is lost in 
Wingren’s somewhat prosaic paraphrase, but the radical and liberating 
word of the Reformation Gospel is there without a doubt, together with 
the full range of joyful obligation which is the calling of the Christian 
man. 

The present account of the matter is probably too turgid to be readable 
by any but the most devoted and informed of laymen, but it will serve to 
put the full range of Luther’s insight at the disposal of those who care for 
theology as part of their care of all the Churches. 

ALEXANDER MILLER 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


BiBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, by G. Ernest Wright. 288 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminister Press, 1957. $15.00. 


This is not a treatise or a handbook of Biblical archaeology strictly 
speaking, but rather a running commentary on the main periods of 
Biblical history, written by an archaeologist and from an archaeological 
point of view. And the author’s conception of archaeology is a broad 
one. It is not the analysis of ancient monuments and objects unearthed 
by field archaeologists, discovered by explorers, or described in ancient 
texts sacred or profane, but rather the general study of the antiquities to 
which the Bible makes reference. Thus, monuments and minor finds 
are not described or discussed for their own sake and according to what 
they are in themselves, but only so far as they set the stage for the de- 
velopment of Biblical culture, or, to put it in other words, for the revela- 
tion of Biblical monotheism. This author’s point of view, as well as 
the resulting presentation and interpretation of archaeological data, is 
perfectly legitimate. It suits best the needs of theological students and 
of general readers desirous to visualize Biblical events and situations in 
the roughly chronological order in which they occurred, while eschewing 
what laymen are prone to consider, right or wrong, as abstruse or ir- 
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relevant technicality. The order and titles of the chapters, and also the 
suggestions for further reading, accentuate the author’s deliberate aim 
and method. 

Whatever its advantages, such a procedure is bound to result in some 
inconvenience. For instance, data relative to water-supply, fountains, 
wells, cisterns, pools, and underground aqueducts or galleries are ir- 
remediably scattered through the entire book, and it is difficult for the 
average reader to obtain an over-all picture; even he will not find much 
help in the scanty index of subjects. In the same manner, one experi- 
ences some difficulty in trying to round up pieces of information relative 
to burial customs, funeral rites, etc., which are given at random in the 
book. Such examples might be multiplied. 

Another inconvenience of the author’s method is that there is a con- 
tinual shifting from one scientific discipline to another. Take for in- 
stance the chapter entitled “Sojourners in Egypt.” It begins with a 
discussion of Egyptian personal names and titles (philology); then it 
goes on considering weather conditions (geography); then come anal- 
ysis of sociological and ethnological factors (history), prior to discussing 
the identity of the Pharaoh referred to in Exodus (history again), the 
route of the Israelites (historical geography), the portable sanctuary built 
upon Moses’ orders (archaeology), and the number of people involved 
in the Exodus and Wandering (demography). Is the Biblical archae- 
ologist, then, a Jack of all trades? The author might, of course, answer 
that, starting from his own premises, he just cannot help it, and that he 
has an illustrious predecessor in the person of Flavius Josephus. 

The problems of Biblical criticism, inasmuch as they bear on history, 
are handled with skill and generally with prudent restraint, while the 
author’s erudition in archaeological matters draws on the best sources 
and often on first-hand experience. Occasional slips could not be en- 
tirely avoided. The Ras Shamra “‘laver” (p. 142) is no laver, but a minia- 
ture tripod, and its value as an illustration of the lavers and/or wheel- 
stands of Solomon’s Temple is questionable. Stevens’ reconstruction of 
the Temple “as drawn from specifications prepared by W. F. Albright 
and G. E. Wright” (p. 138), leaves me perplexed. Neither the number 
nor the perspective of the little windows in the lateral building is clear 
to me. And on which authority were the crenelated ornaments “speci- 
fied”? They do not appear on the Phoenician seaboard prior to the 
Persian era. I have still other qualms with that drawing, which I can- 
not very well discuss here. 

In spite of these trifles and as it reads, Wright’s Biblical Archaeology 
provides an excellent initiation for non-specialists, much in the same 
way in which the Westminster Atlas, or Grollenberg’s Atlas, help Bible 
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readers to improve their knowledge of the geography of the Holy Land 
in relation to history. It remains, however, that a formal and more 
technical presentation of the archaeological material, in English, is still 
desirable, even from a layman’s point of view. 

GrorcEs A. BARROIS 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE PROMISE OF SCIENCE AND THE Power oF FaitTH, by M. Holmes 
Hartshorne. 143 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1958. 
$3.00. 


This book, by Dr. Hartshorne, professor of philosophy and religion at 
Colgate University, is an exceptionally sensitive and discerning exposi- 
tion of certain historical and systematic problems of Christianity and 
science. While many aspects are suggestive rather than fully developed, 
it is the kind of book from which one learns both through what is said 
and what is suggested, and even by the questions which one would like 
to put to what has been said. 

While the title of the book could lead one to assume that this is an- 
other one of those books which laments scientism and asks men to be- 
lieve instead, nothing could be further from the truth. Mr. Hartshorne 
is aware of the degree to which the illicit use of evolutionary science with 
respect to cultural and social issues fed historical hopes which could not 
be fulfilled. More important, however, is the interpretive illumination 
which Mr. Hartshorne brings to the history since the Renaissance. 
Much has recently been written to support the contention that science 
as we know it is the product of, or was made possible only on, Christian 
soil. Much of this literature is wishful rather than accurate in its 
interpretation. 

Mr. Hartshorne, by contrast, has dealt with this issue with careful and 
wise historical judgment. For the Greeks the question was whether the 
order of the cosmos applied either to the realm of nature or history. Un- 
der the impact of Christianity, history had a meaning which was derived 
from a particular history, and nature was given a positive valuation which 
in turn made it possible to discern and discover regularities within it. 
The demonic disruptive forces of nature had been made subject to the 
sovereign power of a God who had overcome them. The fear of spirits 
or demons had thus been overcome. Such an outlook was thoroughly 
accepted in the medieval period at its best. In the disintegration of the 
medieval world, magic and witchcraft again became prominent because 
it was no longer readily believed that the demonic powers had been over- 
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come. In the Renaissance, there is a simultaneous belief in the tremen- 
dous capacity and power of man under God, and yet in his subjection to 
forces in nature which must still be overcome. What we in the modern 
world call science came directly out of this Renaissance urge to control 
the forces of nature. The science of the Renaissance period is a kind of 
combination of demonical and natural magic. The natural finally over- 
comes the demonic, though considerably later, and in the modern world, 
it became a kind of rational magic. Those for whom science is a sacred 
word wiil of course object to the word magic; nevertheless, Mr. Harts- 
horne has convincingly and tellingly indicated the proper sense in which 
this is true. 

In its initial stages the victory of modern science came through a com- 
bination of mathematical, philosophical faith, and empirical observation. 
Mr. Hartshorne maintains that the philosophical side led to a basic ap- 
proach to life in which nature became more significant than history, in 
which history was understood in terms of nature. Its impact on wide 
areas of thought led to the dissolution of the Christian understanding in 
its more classical sense. ‘This could be documented, though perhaps not 
in the confines of this volume. As it is, Mr. Hartshorne takes us from 
the Reformation to Liberalism and Fundamentalism without filling in 
the interval except by an occasional reference. 

Mr. Hartshorne is keenly aware of mistakes within the Christian com- 
munity. Both Liberalism and Fundamentalism are factual and literal 
minded, differing only in that which is to be rejected or accepted. In 
the first, the full dimensions of faith could not come through; in the lat- 
ter, they were distorted because they were incorrectly conceived. In 
both cases, they were led astray by an incorrect view of natural science. 

Mr. Hartshorne is convinced that a proper delineation of science and 
of religion means that the two have absolutely nothing to do with each 
other. They are independent realms. “Science does not contradict the 
truth of religion; it never deals with it” (p. 116). Or again, “Scientific 
knowledge is limited to cause and effect; it cannot encompass freedom 
and historical meaning” (p. 132). Basically, this is correct. The war- 
fare between religion and science was illegitimately conceived because of 
pretensions in both areas; the unity between the two was often spurious 
because of the reductionist views accepted by both. Nor are we to fill 
the gaps of science with theological answers. But having said that, the 
question still remains whether what is affirmed in one area does not con- 
ceivably have implications for the way in which statements are made in 
the other. Simply drawing a line between the two realms encourages 
the return of old orthodoxies. There is, for example, altogether too 
much rejoicing that the new science makes old views of miracles possible 
precisely in the way in which they had previously been held. 
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Mr. Hartshorne, of course, does not subscribe to such views on miracles. 
But here, too, there are difficulties. Again one can agree with him in his 
basic contention. Miracles are not discerned through sight and sound, 
but are visible only to the hearts which they touch (p. 95). Further the 
basic miracle is the nature and reception of God’s love. When he comes 
to the delineation of actual miracles, his principle is not so instructive. 
For example, the “feeding of the five thousand” is spiritualized beyond 
recognition when it is declared: “Such is the nature of God’s grace: it is 
apparently nothing, yet when men accept it, their lives are made full and 
there is as much and more left for all to share” (p. 98). Such an inter- 
pretation may be theologically feasible, but the story probably needs in- 
terpretation in the light of the expected Messianic banquet. The mir- 
acle of “Christ calming the wind and the waves” is interpreted as Christ 
stilling the storm within the disciples. The lake itself is not considered 
large enough to be a genuine danger in an actual storm (pp. 104-106). 
Those who know Palestine do not agree. In any case, the interpretation 
is a bit of existentializing which will not do. 

It would be unfair, however, to think of these differences of opinion as 
in any way an adverse comment upon the book. My opinion of the book 
as a whole is exactly as indicated in the opening paragraph of this review. 


JOHN DILLENBERGER 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
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